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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


So long as men continue to believe that Jesus Christ 
is beyond all comparison the greatest Figure in 


_ history, and that the historical and religious move- 
_ ment which has its literary counterpart in the Old 


Testament was the Divine preparation for His 
advent among men, so long will they continue to 
ask themselves in what particular sense that great 
literature testified of Him. Hitherto there have 
been, broadly speaking, two answers to that questions 
One is that prophetic men of the olden time were 
divinely inspired to foresee and to foretell specific 
events in His career, and that these predictions were 
‘fulfilled’ when the events occurred: the other 
answer is that in Jesus Himself the whole movement 
found its wonderful consummation, and that the 
‘fulfilment’ which it thus found in Him carries a 
far more persuasive appeal than any exact corres 
spondence between specific predictions and their 
specific fulfilments could ever carry. 


Between these two views there is no compromise. 
It is the difference between an external and an inner 
fulfilment—between the fulfilment of which we 
speak when we say that a man fulfils his promise, 
and the fulfilment of the blossom in the fruit. In 
each case there is a promise, but how much more 
profound and inevitable is the fulfilment of the 
promise made by the blossom when in the fulness 
of the time the fruit appears. The older theology 
took the former view of prophecy, which, in Butler’s 
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famous words, is ‘ nothing but the history of events 
before they come to pass’; recent theology has in- 
creasingly tended to take the latter. And in doing 
so, it believes that it can appeal to Jesus Himself. 


The Rev. G. T. MANLEY, M.A., of Tunbridge Wells, 
however, is inclined to emphasize the predictive 
element much more sharply than most modern 
scholars would. The aim of his book, ‘ [tts Written’ 
(R.T.S.; 6s. net), is to ascertain our Lord’s teaching 
concerning Holy Scripture, and one of the pre- 
liminary points to be settled, as he rightly sees, is 
just this, ‘whether the Bible contains true predic- 
tions of future events, foreseen and foretold by the 
aid of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 15). There can be no 
doubt where Mr. Maney stands. ‘ The view which 
our Lord undoubtedly held,’ he maintains (p. 58), 
‘is that God conveys through the prophets not only 
a spiritual message for their own age, but, blended 
with this, a revelation in part of God’s plan and 
purpose for future generations, and contained herein, 
the prediction of actual events’ (italics ours), ‘ which 
as they happened could be recognized as fulfilments 
by those who had eyes to see and hearts to under- 
stand.’ 

Mr. MANLEY argues his case well, perhaps as well 
as such a case could be argued: but his word 
‘undoubtedly ’ is undoubtedly too strong. There 
are scholars with as much command of the relevant 
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material as Mr. MANLEY who would deny that our 
Lord held the view attributed to Him and who 
would sharply distinguish between His use of the 
Old Testament and that of His disciples, finding in 
His own use of it one of the innumerable proofs of 
His immeasurable superiority to them. 


The spirit in which Mr. ManLEy emphasizes 
the authority of Christ will be evidenced from the 
He asks what would be the 
effect upon a student, facing the problems of modern 


following argument. 


criticism, of a resolution to accept as his standard of 
belief the strictest adherence to all that Jesus 
Christ taught, and, so far as that can be discovered, 
all that He believed ; and he answers by saying 
that ‘it would certainly stimulate his study and 
desire to find out the truth, and would put no bar to 
his acceptance of any new fact, or any conclusion 
consistent with certain general principles.’ Now 
this seems unexceptionable enough, but to the foot- 
note in which Mr. MANLEy amplifies this point, we 
It is this : Such a student ‘ would 
probably feel bound to accept, as particular con- 
clusions also, the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the Davidic authorship of the troth Psalm, 
and the historical facts to which our Lord made 
reference ’ (p. 131). 


entirely demur. 


We demur: for this would be to place the 
intellectually honest student before a monstrous 
dilemma. He would have to choose between ab- 
negating his use of the mind which God had given 
him and forswearing his loyalty to his Lord. We 
hope and believe this does not represent Mr. 
MANLEY’S own view, as a page or two before, in 
dealing with the authorship of Ps r1o, he had 
allowed that there was ‘clearly scope for honest 
With the best will in the 
world most of those who have examined the Penta- 
teuchal problem could not believe, whatever might 
be the consequences of disbelief, that the Penta- 
teuch, as it now stands, was written by Moses. All 
Christian people will loyally accept whatever Christ 
can be shown to have taught; but He did not 
teach that Moses wrote the Pentateuch or David 


difference of opinion.’ 
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Ps 110 as He taught that the pure in heart see 
God. 


But to return to the question of prediction and 
fulfilment. Mr. Illingworth put the matter well 
when he said that to emphasize prediction is to view 
prophecy in the spirit of a mechanical teleology. 
‘ And though the fulfilment of prediction’ in the 
broader sense ‘ may seem to many minds less eviden- 


tial than the apposite occurrence of a name or date | 
would be, it carries with it a more profound convic- - 


tion that we have reached the spiritual heart of 
things and are in presence of the Power that moves 
the world.’ 


There is really no warrant in the attitude of our 
Lord to the Old Testament for believing that it 
contains a miniature biography of Him or specific 
predictions of His career. There is nothing in His 
words comparable to Matthew’s appeal to the 
return of the child Jesus from Egypt as a fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Hos 111, ‘ Out of Egypt have I 
called my son,’ nor to his finding in the slaughter of 
the innocents a fulfilment of the word in Jer 31 
about Rachel and her lost children. Our Lord’s 
allusions to the Old Testament are cast in a larger 
mould and breathe a more liberal spirit. 


It is apparently of a general rather than a particu- 
lar fulfilment that He speaks when He says, ‘ All 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning me.’ True, in the verses that follow, 
specific truths are mentioned, but no particular 
passages are cited. It is almost as if He meant to 
discourage the literalist in His search for corre- 
spondences and to lift men’s eyes to larger things. 
He claimed to fulfil the law and the prophets, but 
He also reminded us that the essence of law and 
prophecy was love, and in this profound sense 
assuredly He fulfilled them. 


Of much significance in this connexion is the 
scene in the synagogue at Nazareth which Luke sets 
as a sort of frontispiece to the ministry of Jesus. 
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On that occasion He read the beautiful passage from 
Is 61", and He began His comment with the words, 
“To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 


ears.’ In this narrative three things are notable. 


The first is the word ‘spirit? with which the pass- 
age is introduced. Jesus moves in the sphere of the 
spirit. The letter itself warns us, as it were, at the 
very outset away from the letter and ushers us intoa 
sphere of spirit where such external correspondences 
as appear in Mt 2 seem to be of very subordinate 
importance indeed. 


In the second place, this spirit expresses itself in 
gracious words and deeds to the poor and the 
prisoners, to the blind and the bruised. But surely 
this is an ideal rather than a prediction. The 
specific deeds which are mentioned merely express 
and illustrate character, they embody an ideal, 
and Jesus is that ideal incarnate. This is a far 
profounder fulfilment than any mechanical corre- 
spondence would have been. 


Again, not less significant is Jesus’ sovereign treat- 
ment of this ancient prophetic word. The prophet 
had said, ‘ To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of the vengeance of our God.’ It is 
of the first importance, both for our understanding 
of the mind of Jesus and of His sovereign attitude 
to the scriptures of His people that, having reached 
‘the acceptable year of the Lord,’ He closed the book 
and gave it back to the attendant and sat down. 
In other words, Jesus deliberately declines to 
endorse the proclamation of vengeance. When that 
all too human and too popular note is sounded, He 
closes the book: that scripture was not fulfilled in 
Him. In adopting the ancient words He subtly 
criticises them by His silent rejection of those which 
were not consonant with His spirit. It is criticism 
of the most delicate and reverent kind, but it is 
criticism of the most trenchant kind. 


The scene is one of inexhaustible significance. 
When He closed the book and sat down, ‘ the eyes of 
all in the synagogue were fastened on Him,’ and 
they would be fastened upon Him with more wonder 
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than ever when He proceeded to make His stu- 
pendous claim, ‘ To-day is this scripture fulfilled ’ ; 
for there, before them, sat One who claimed to be 
the consummation of the ages, the mysterious Being 
for whom the prophets of centuries long gone had 
yearned. That day in the synagogue Jesus sat at 
the very centre of history ; not only were the eyes 
of the worshippers fastened upon Him, but no less 
the eyes of all the wise and good men of all the ages 
before Him, as the eyes of all the ages since and of 
all the ages to be. In that sublime sense Jesus 
fulfilled prophecy. 


This is what St. Paul has in mind when, in the 
course of an argument, there leaps out like a 
lightning flash the splendid and daring thought that 
Jesus is the great Affirmation, the Everlasting and 
Incarnate Yes. ‘In Him is Yes’; that is, He is 
the complete and eternal satisfaction of Old Testa- 
ment aspirations, the fulfilment of Old Testament 
promise and prophecy. ‘ For of all the promises of 
God’ made in the Old Testament or elsewhere, ‘ the 
Yes,’ the affirmation, the consummation and satis- 
faction, ‘is in Him’ (2 Co 1%). All that God 
purposes to do is for ever done in Him. To 
all the hopes and aspirations of the noblest hearts 
He says, ‘ Yes, it is all true, and they are realized 
in Me.’ He not only says Yes, He zs Yes—the 
Yes become flesh. 


The Christian Church has to-day many urgent 
problems to face, and, from some points of view, 
none more urgent than that of its own unity, or 
perhaps it would be better to say ‘reunion.’ This 
is not a modern movement by any means. The 
question has been alive, and efforts at a solution of 
the difficulties have been made, from time to time, 
for centuries. But the obligation of reunion has 
become insistent in our own day, and it is felt, not 
in one Church but in all. The friendly interchanges 
between the Eastern and Anglican Churches, the 
negotiations at Lambeth with the English Free 
Churches, and the ‘ Conversations ’ at Malines with 
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the Roman Church show how widespread the eager 
quest for unity is. 


One reason for this is the clear vision we have 
to-day of the fact that only through reunion can the 
Church hope to meet the clamant needs of the world 
about us. There is first the need of Peace. The 
League of Nations has done noble work in this 
cause, but the League is hampered and limited 
because there is not behind it that unified Christian 
public opinion and that ‘ passion for peace’ which 
only a united Church could create. Again, there is 
the presence and powerful operation of a hostile 
influence which may take the form of an anti- 
Christian philosophy, or the far deadlier form of a 
moral licence that justifies itself on intellectual 
grounds or that is frankly materialistic. A great 
united Church working on a Christian basis would 
be a powerful antiseptic to such evils. 


Further, there is the demand (and the necessity) 
for the Church to make its spirit and its beliefs 
operative in the industrial problems of our time. 
We do not need to be socialists to realize the need of 
‘a fundamental change in the spirit and working of 
our economic life’ (Report of Lambeth Conference, 
1920). The motive of private gain needs at least 
to be modified and informed by the principle of 
co-operation in service for the common good. This 
is the only final possible solvent of ‘ class dissensions ’ 
and ‘industrial discords.’ And finally, reunion is 
the only way of ending a waste of energy and of 
resources that may surely be described as scandalous. 
If the whole force of a united Christianity is needed 
for the evangelizing and the Christianizing of the 
world, is it not a species of lunacy to expend so much 
of that force in useless competition, or, what is 
worse, in futile conflict ? 


That is the case for reunion which is presented in 
an able article in the current number of The Church 
Quarterly Review by the Bishop of Winchester, 
Dr. Woops. ‘There is one phrase at the beginning 
of his article which may be isolated and very care- 
fully pondered. ‘ We are,’ he says, ‘ in the presence 
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of what we may dare to call a movement of the Holy 
Spirit.’ It is so because ‘it is in accordance with | 
the will of God and with the most urgent needs of © 
the world.’ These are very serious words if their — 
implications are considered. It is unlikely that _ 
Dr. Woops would write such words without fully | 
meaning them, and what they imply. i 


But consider what they do imply. If reunion is 
the will of God and a movement of the Holy Spirit, 
then all who believe this must press it on and “see ~ 
it through.’ They must do so or be found faithless. | 
This is not a question of policies or diplomacies. 
It is not a matter which can be set aside as indiffer- 
ent, or postponed as temporarily unessential. If 
the ‘urgent needs of the world’ demand it, if the 
will of God is behind it, then we must get out of the 
way everything that hinders it. The obedience | 
of faith, the loyalty of the soul to God, calls for | 
this. | 


What are the things that hinder? Dr. Woops 
does not go into this with any detail. He does refer | 
to prejudices which may be mistaken for principles, 
and, in saying this, he cuts very deep, because this 
is one of the most deadly obstacles to reunion. 
And when we see this we come in sight of the real 
difficulties of the task. For to many people their 
peculiar views or watchwords or ‘ prejudices’ are 
the truth, and they feel that loyalty to them is 
loyalty to conscience. That is why the movement 
is delayed. Reunion of Christ’s broken Body is to 
them less urgent than the maintenance of something 
to which they are attached, it may be by inherit- 
ance, or it may be simply by a narrowness of 
vision, 


And there is another difficulty. Reunion must 
not leave out the Roman Church, at least in its final 
goal. But when we look at the history of Rome 
during these last centuries, the question at once 
arises: is it the will of God that we should im this 
generation consider Rome as a possible partner ? 
It may be that deliberate consideration will lead us 
to the conclusion that that is not a task God has 
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given us to achieve, and that we should devote our 
F strength and our prayers to that which is at present 
possible. 


But, in any case, the duty laid on us is to inspect 
carefully and with a large vision the things that 
separate the Christian bodies and the ways by which 
this separation may be ended. That includes an 
effort to rebuild the structure of the Catholic 
Church. What would the Church united be like ? 
What is necessary to it? What can be con- 
sidered a possible agreement on such a matter? 


Dr. Woops has some interesting suggestions about 
this. 


He points out that in the Lambeth negotiations 
the episcopate was accepted by both parties as the 
necessary Constitution of the Church. But he says 
frankly it must be an episcopate that is constitu- 
tional, and not absolute. That is to say, the things 
that are the essence of Presbyterianism, the free 
co-operation of bishop and presbyter, must be in- 
cluded, and also that which is characteristic of all 
the Free Churches, the recognition of the Christian 
congregation and its freedom of choice of its own 
pastors of all grades. The striking thing about 
these suggestions is that they are simply a return to 
the best days of a real Catholicism. We have seen 
a scheme of reunion drawn up by a Scottish 
Episcopal dignitary which contained the following 
conditions. First, the episcopate as the essential 
feature of the united Church. Second, the Lord’s 
Supper everywhere celebrated in the same words. 
Third, the Constitution of the united Church to 
be Presbyterian, with Kirk Session, Assemblies and 
Presbyteries. 
choice of their own ministers and of the form of 
worship, liturgical or free. 


Fourth, all congregations to have the 


These examples are given as instances of the 
possible ways of approach, and also as something 
more. They are also instances of a breadth of 
spirit and mind which is to-day being brought to 
bear on this great question. We are deeply im- 
pressed by this fact. More and more, men are 
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seeking to find the good in other systems than their 
own, the good that has come down through the 
ages and has stood the test of time. And they are 
asking whether they can bring this good into the 
rich fulness of the Catholic life and polity of a united 
Church. That is the right attitude. It is the only 
attitude that will bring us to the desired haven. To 
reach that blessed goal of desire we must have 
patience and faith, not too much patience but a 
faith that has adventure at its heart. 


In Cosmic Evolution (Macmillan; $3.50), Pro- 
fessor John Elof Boopin, of Carleton College, 
U.S.A., sounds a challenge to the ‘ materialistic 
drift of modern science.’ In that phrase he charac- 
terizes the view according to which the world of 
Nature evolves from a state of diffuse matter to its 
present ordered form by changes of purely mundane 
origin, each stage of itself giving rise to the next. 
Doubtless scientific men have always admitted the 
action of a wider environment upon our globe, and 
taken account of light, gravity, and other forces, 
as linking us with regions beyond. Even so, how- 
ever, says Professor Boop1n, science has worked too 
much with a world isolated in space and having an 
isolated history, and he finds the generally recognized 
factors of evolution quite inadequate to the produc- 
tion of the manifold types of existence among which 
we find ourselves, and, most of all, of those realities 
which we call life and mind. He will not have it 
that Chance is God (p. 82). 


Let us enlarge the environment, says our author. 
What we perceive of the universe beyond our present 
sphere—stars and nebule—suggests the existence 
of worlds, systems, even universes, in multitudes 
without number and possibly in endless variety— 
worlds in their youth, their prime, their decline. 
‘ All the cosmic generations co-exist in the depths 
of space’ (p. 103) Now Professor Boopin 
believes that these distant systems are ceaselessly 
emitting or radiating energies upon every side, and 
therefore playing upon our world, as indeed they 
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have played upon it for eons. These energies, 
moreover, are more than mere motions ; from their 
sources they carry ‘ patterns ’ to other realms. The 
systems that have reached the higher levels send us, 
inter alia, patterns of their higher things, and these 
again stimulate the meanwhile lower states of being 
in our world, and draw them up into new forms of 
order and beauty. Things here, it is to be under- 
stood, have a capacity for reaction and response to 
the far-borne patterns. Touched by what comes 
from the vaster environment, they stir and act by 
a ‘process of trial and error’ till at length they 
achieve the proper response—the fitting variation, 
the higher level. 

In our world, then, at every stage of its history, 
there has been a ‘creative adaptation’ to the 
‘ creative patterns ’ from beyond ; and here we have 
the true rationale of the evolutionary process upon 
our earth. Here we have the secret of the varia- 
tions which scientific research has not yet ex- 
plained ; here is the real origin of species, and also 
the explanation of the greater leaps—‘ gaps’ they 
have been called—in the development of the world : 
the transition from the molecule to the spore, from 
the bacterium to the structure that began with a 
mere awareness and ended with self-consciousness, 
and from this again to a sense of the Divine. Stage 
by stage they drew from out the boundless deep of 
‘ Out of the everywhere into here ’ is 
poetry and scientific truth. 


the cosmos. 


Thus our world is what it is because it is part of 
an illimitable cosmos, a resultant of interaction with 
allthe rest. At the summit of all, yet pervading all, 
is God. Professor Boop1n is no pantheist, but just 
as little is he a believer in a God who is a magnified 
‘ghost’ dwelling in some remote empyrean. For 
him, God is the cosmic genius, the super-mind, the 
highest level, yet overlapping and penetrating all the 
other levels, and, in fact, incarnate in matter. God 
is for us the highest level to which we aspire (p. 129). 
For we have a nisus towards the Divine, itself 
prompted by the Divine, and our salvation lies in 


living in the whole and for the whole. We are 
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immortal so far as the cosmic genius finds us adapt- 
able to the whole. ‘Jesus remains for us the 
choicest incarnation of cosmic genius in the warm 
flesh of mother earth.’ 


Perhaps in view of these latter utterances we may 
feel that Professor Boopin’s conclusions are not in 
principle irreconcilable with the Christian stand- 
point. It must be admitted, however, that the 
place of God in his hypothesis remains vague. To 
take but a single point : he thinks of God’s relation 
to the objective world as in some sense like that of 
the human mind to its associated organism (p. 268). 
But, on his own showing, the human mind does 
not create its organism, and so, if the analogy holds, 
God is not the Creator. Treating his cosmic theory, 
however, as in part a scientific construction, we 
feel compelled to ask certain other questions. 
Accepting decay, disease, death, and sin as facts— 
may we not even say variations ?—we ask if these 
And 
free-will, the most personal thing in man: was it 
brought to us by radiations from the starry spaces ? 
and if thus physically conditioned, how could we 
still call it free? Again, is it less scientific to try 
to explain our partly known, partly unknown, world 


likewise are due to patterns in the heavens. 


by what we do know of it than by reference to an 
infinity of other worlds of which we know much less ? 
Finally, if our world at the present moment is the 
resultant of energies beating upon it from other 
systems at the most varied distances from us, and 
at the most varied stages of development, should 
the result not be chaos rather than order, tohu 
vabohu rather than a world that God pronounced 
good P 

Is it not with a sense of relief that one turns from 
such soundings of the unplumbed and the un- 
plumbable to what we may almost call a child’s 
thought—a thought that, we imagine, never ceases 
to haunt the mind of the Agnostic—the thought that 
in the world and beyond it there is a Mind and a Will 
upholding all? Inthe Cosmos, as Professor BoopDIN 
so strenuously insists ; but also beyond. Not less, 
we think, will satisfy the Christian mind. 


may 
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Recent Ereavations in Palestine. 


By Stantey A. Coox, Lirr.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


Durinc the last few years the history of excavation 
in Palestine has entered upon an entirely new stage. 
With .the cessation of the Great War, and under 
Great Britain as a mandatory power, steps were at 
once taken to remedy the abuses which, in spite of 
the sympathy and benevolence of individual Turkish 
officials, had hitherto hampered archeological 
research. The time had come for the systematic 
study of Ancient Palestine. Trench-digging, shell- 
fire, and the ravages of war had opened up interesting 
specimens of stratification, a mosaic, or a tomb; 
and problems of Palestinian topography had been 
discussed afresh with the aid of that great classic, 
The Historical Geography of the Holy Land—almost 
as indispensable as the Field Service Regulations— 
and in the light of the daily experience of strategical 
centres and military roads. Occasional earthquake 
tremors and the persistent activities of builders had 
long been damaging valuable Transjordanian monu- 
ments. Tomb robbers, as ever, plied their trade— 
not unskilfully ; and the contents of tombs were 
being sold and scattered far and wide in a way that 
deprived them of real archeological importance. 
Forgers turned out Greco-Roman gems, often of no 
little merit, to be purchased by all but the more 
expert visitors, or to be sold by fellahin middle- 
men as authentic contents of recently discovered 
tombs. 

Accordingly the Government instituted a Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, under the directorship of 
Professor John Garstang of Liverpool. Its aims 
were to repress unauthorized digging and to en- 
courage all competent and scientific inquiry, to safe- 
guard the results, and to conserve all existing 
_ remains, and, in general, to reorganize Palestinian 
archeology. To the famous and old-established 
Ecole Biblique of the Dominicans of St. Etienne 
(the official French archeological institute), and 
to the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem (opened in 1900, now under Dr. Albright), 
there was at last added the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem (planned 1918, founded 
1920). It was a most welcome indication of British 
interest in Biblical studies, the more gratifying as 
our Palestine Exploration Fund (founded 1865) is 
the parent of all such societies. The School is 


essentially a place for intensive research, for training 
students for field-work, and, like the P.E.F. itself, 
is on the widest possible basis. 

Besides a Jewish Museum, Jerusalem now has 
its National Museum of Antiquities; and besides 
museums at Beirut and Damascus, others are pro- 
jected at other centres. There are Jewish archeo- 
logical and excavation societies, and the endeavour 
is also made to interest Orientals in their land. An 
International Palestine Society, established in 1920, 
has its own journal ; and only four months ago an 
International Congress of Archzologists, under the 
joint auspices of the French and British High Com- 
missions, was, in spite of the political conditions, 
an unqualified success. Although much more might 
be said, it is not to be supposed that the archeo- 
logical millennium has dawned. It is true that 
there are no longer the provoking delays in obtaining 
permits, there are no hampering restrictions or 
jealous interference of incompetent Turkish officials ; 
but difficulties enough remain caused by profiteering 
owners of fields, and excavators are still apt to suffer 
from the natives’ conviction that they are hunting 
for buried treasure, or have designs upon venerable 
sacred buildings ! 

Of the many miscellaneous activities under the 
new régime we may mention the removal of the dis- 
figuring screen set up in 1842 in the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. Formerly intended to shut 
off the east end of the Church for worship, when the 
nave was being used by the populace as a market, 
it has long been an eye-sore, and thanks to its 
removal, it is at last possible to appreciate the 
structure of the inside. Mention should certainly 
be made, also, of the renewed interest in native 
beliefs and customs which, through the disturbances 
caused by the War, and the world-wide unrest, are 
ceasing to be preserved by the younger generation. 
Here are traditions and usages which are sometimes 
the Muhammadan or Christian version of what goes 
back to earlier ages ; and sometimes it is possible 
to distinguish recent additions or adjustments. 
Not without interest is the case where a Church of 
the ever-famous El-Khadr, the healer of the mad, 
is connected by means of a wire with the cells where 
the unfortunate lunatics are confined. The need 
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of some tangible vehicle for the transmission of the 
mystic healing power has a psychological basis as 
apart from the particular vehicle employed ; and 
this necessity of analysing beliefs and customs into 
their more fundamental (and psychological) and their 
more transient (and historical) elements has to be 
recognized everywhere. It must suffice to draw 
the attention of those interested to the new store of 
material from Palestine, which seems to be of the 
greatest value for illustrating Palestinian life and 
thought ; it is certainly not less illuminating for 
Biblical research than the lore of far-off modern 
rudimentary peoples. 

The Great War had already shown how the 
aeroplane could contribute to archeological research. 
Ground, archeologically complicated, can be sim- 
plified ; and it has been found possible to under- 
stand some Transjordanian Roman ruins at Kasr 
Azrak in a way that could never have been achieved 
by the observer on terra firma. Of no little import- 
ance also is the view based upon aeroplane photo- 
graphic surveys that the Jordan probably originated 
in North Syria, and that the Syrian portion has 
been captured by the Lower Orontes. Apart from 
systematic excavation, much has also been done by 
trial soundings, and even by the more or less careful 
scrutiny of the surface of likely places. Since Sir 
Flinders Petrie, in his excavation of Tell el-Hesy in 
1890, succeeded in demonstrating the significance of 
potsherds for determining the absolute sequence of 
the strata in which they are found and their relative 
dates, the study of Palestinian pottery in its relation 
to that of the world outside has become essential 
for the co-ordination of Palestinian archeology and 
history. Moreover, Palestinian topography itself 
has become a new study, and many old identifica- 
tions are being reconsidered. Gath, for example, 
is not located, as some think, at Tell es-Safi, but, as 
others claim, at ‘Arak el-Menshiyeh, where the 
absence of ware of the Persian and Greek ages agrees 
with the disappearance of Gath from history after 
the eighth century B.c. Ekron, some would find 
at Katra, about three miles to the south-east of 
Akir which preserves the name, for often the old 
name survives a little way away from the (presumed) 
original site. Valuable results may no doubt be 
expected ; but the whole history of excavation 
warns us that it is hazardous to trust to sporadic 
and rather miscellaneous digging, and it is wiser to 
rely only upon more intensive work. 

The careful and prolonged but unfortunately 
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very expensive excavations at Jerusalem have had 
results more solid than sensational. Much has been 
ascertained concerning ‘ Millo’ and the walls and 
fortifications of the city; Zion, as many scholars 
had already concluded, lies on the eastern ridge. 
But Jerusalem has suffered grievously. The destruc- 
tion of the citadel by Simon the Maccabee was an 
archeological disaster, and the act of his son John 
Hyrcanus in looting the Tomb of David, and the 
later despoliation by Herod the Great suggest that 
much that was precious has long ago been removed 
by hands unknown as well as known. 
there has been iconoclasm, and to strict puritanical 
reformers will be due the destruction of all that which 
would be offensive to the more spiritual Israelite. 
And what this might entail can be imagined from 
the sweeping reforms attributed to king Josiah. 
Among the really solid gains, the most significant is 
the demonstration of the antiquity of Jerusalem. 
A large cave with pottery of not later than about 
2000 B.C., various ‘ pre-Israelite’ buildings, and 
other traces of early settlements illustrate the fact, 
already revealed by the Amarna Letters, that 
Jerusalem was a very important city long before 
the days of David and that it must have had a 
religious tradition, and surely a sanctuary, long 
before Solomon’s temple. The antiquity of 
Palestine is becoming an increasingly impressive 
fact. 

The skull of the ‘ Galilean girl’ recently found 
by the British School of Archeology in Jerusalem 
near Tabgha is of the Neanderthal type, and is 
freely dated to some 20,000 years ago. It is one of 
the most important discoveries of what is called 
‘ Pre-history,’ and, together with the flints of the 
Tiberias region and other parts of Palestine, indi- 
cates that from the remotest times Palestine has 
never been aloof from the rest of the habitable globe. 
Coming down to comparatively modern times we 
now learn from the fine tombs discovered at Byblus 
by the French—whose activities have been mainly 
in Pheenicia and North Syria—that in the Twelfth 
Dynasty (say 2100 B.c.), and even centuries before, 
there were close relations between that city and 
Egypt. The remarkable syncretism of the Greco- 
Roman period was no new feature, and the ‘ lady 
(Baalath) of Gebal’ was associated with Hathor 
and Isis in ancient Byblus and was familiar in 
Egypt itself. Moreover, the Royal Tombs at Byblus 
with their rich contents can, on archeological 
grounds, be associated with Egyptian tombs at 


Moreover, - 


_ Gezer, and we can vividly realize how deeply Egyp- 
_ tian officials and others could have influenced 
_ Palestine centuries before Egyptian texts refer to 
_ the Egyptian temples which were built here and 
there in their Asiatic empire. The facts are not, 
however, to be exaggerated, for a careful study is 
suggesting that there was a certain homogeneity of 
culture throughout Egypt and south-west Asia, and 
that behind the characteristic individual features of 
every land there was a similarity the true extent 
of which can as yet hardly be determined. 

The well-documented Amarna Age (c. 1400- 
1375 B.C.) is a most conspicuous landmark, and a 
starting-point for reaching backwards and forwards. 
The many fells, especially in Syria, point to fortified 
cities which were already ancient ; and, if we may 
rely upon surveys of the surfaces, had in some cases 
already seen their best days. Indeed, the few 
centuries before, during and immediately after the 
Hyksos period, were so significant for Syria and 
Palestine that the ‘ Israelite’ period may be said to 
come towards the close of ancient Oriental history. 
At Tell Mishrifeh in Syria are the remains of an 
enormous fort with a rampart said to be originally 
twenty metres high; and at the south end of the 
Dead Sea an American expedition found a great and 
strongly fortified acropolis with a group of seven 
monoliths and of about 1800 B.c. A lengthy and 
stirring history has disappeared ; only the faintest 
of echoes remain. If, as is not unnatural, we here 
include Gn 14, we cannot use it to fill out the history ; 
and if with some authorities, and notably Dr. Hall 
of the British Museum, we connect the patriarchal 
history with the Hyksos, our gains are of the 
scantiest. For if we are to regard the story of the 
Exodus as the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt 
(namely, 1580 B.c.), ‘looked at from the peculiar 
angle of Jewish tradition,’ we are also to remember 
that we are ‘ dealing with legend’ and are not to 
take our details too literally. One must not deny 
that we have any recollection of the history of the 
Hyksos or of the Khabiru of the Amarna Letters ; 
but what is our aim ? Is it to determine the use that 
can be made of the Biblical narratives when one is 
writing a history of Palestine, or is it the use that 
can be made of the external evidence when one is 
writing a history of the Israelites? The Amarna 
Letters and other contemporary evidence constitute 
a secure starting-point; and more ‘external’ 

1H. R. Hall, in The People and the Book (ed. Peake), 
3, 1of.; 15; 
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evidence is necessary before it is wise to identify the 
movements of the Khabiru and of the northern 
invaders (in the Amarna Letters) with the Biblical 
account of the entrance of Israelites under Joshua 
from the south of Palestine. 

Meanwhile the age immediately following the 
Amarna is now being illuminated by the magnifi- 
cently endowed work of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Beisan (Beth-Shan). Here were found 
stele of Seti 1. and Ramses u., and a statue of 
Ramses 111. We learn that Seti 1. in the first year 
of his reign (1314 B.C.) entered the fortresses of Asia 
and crushed the princes of Retenu (Palestine- 
Syria).2_ The prince of Hamath (el-Hammi, entrance 
of the Yarmuk pass), in alliance with Pella (facing 
Beth-Shan across the Jordan), besieged Rehob (near 
Sheikh Rihab), and took Beth-Shan. Seti sent out 
the armies of Amon, Re, and Set (Sutekh) to Hamath, 
Beth-Shan, and Jenoam respectively, and claims to 
have conquered the enemy in a day. It is possible 
that the stela of Seti found at Tell esh-Shihab in 
Transjordania some years ago commemorated the 
same event. However that may be—and the con- 
jecture is not a necessary one—it now appears that 
in spite of the serious troubles in Palestine to which 
the Amarna Letters testify, and in spite of the col- 
lapse of Egyptian supremacy attributed to the 
‘pacificist’ Ikhnaton, Egypt was soon able to 
reassert her authority. If we may conjecture that, 
in addition to the three armies named, the army of 
Ptah was guarding the rear, the Egyptian military 
organization would be identical with that which 
under Ramses fought the Hatti (Hittites) at Kadesh 
in 1288. In spite of Seti’s various successes—his 
stele have also been found at Kadesh (on the 
Orontes) and at Homs (Emesa)—the ‘ Hittites ’ 
were becoming stronger, and the famous treaty 
between them and Egypt was of the nature of a 
compromise. That is to say, the Amarna Letters 
illustrate only a few years in a prolonged movement, 
and, in the nature of the case, they must be only 
a relatively small portion of the correspondence 
which it provoked. That movement was part of a 
mighty contest between Egypt and the northern 
foe which not even a Thotmes m11., still less an Ikhna- 
ton, would have been able to avert. Yet Egypt 
was strong enough to hold her own, and even under 
Ramses I. (twelfth century) her hand hung over 


2 A new translation of the stela (now in the Jerusalem 
museum) is given by Ranke, in the 2.4.7.W., iii. 
(1926) 72. 
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Palestine, and all our theories of the early history 
of Israel have to recognize that the small land lay 
at the mercy of the two great rivals. 

The excavations at Beth-Shan have added 
remarkably to our knowledge of the old religion. 
The presence of Egyptian officers there and elsewhere 
would no doubt familiarize natives with the charac- 
teristic Egyptian conceptions of existence after 
death. These we can supplement by the extra- 
ordinarily interesting sarcophagus of Ahiram of 
Byblus (dated to the thirteenth century) which bears 
(a) a Phoenician inscription, the oldest known, carry- 
ing back at a stroke the origin of the North Semitic 
alphabet, and (b) funeral scenes which, in common 
with the evidence of tombs throughout Palestine, 
indicate that some sort of a belief in another life was 
no novelty. Further, at Beth-Shan were traced 
the remains of four superimposed temples ; and a 
representation of a goddess in Egyptian dress, 
styled ‘ Antit lady of heaven, mistress of all the 
gods,’ shows that the well-known Anath, the most 
famous of goddesses, held a very prominent place 
in the cult. The discovery of strange clay objects, 
shrines with doves and snakes, of a sort unique for 
Palestine, but already found at Asshur, confirms the 
association of Anath with goddesses of the Ishtar- 
Astarte-Atargatis-Anaitis type. In addition to this, 
the appearance of the warrior-god (Resheph) upon 
a cylinder with the cartouche of Ramses 11. suggests 
that he was the god who, to judge from 1 Ch 102%, 

~was afterwards known as Dagon. Finally, certain 
curious objects identified by the fortunate excavator 
(Mr. Alan Rowe) as ‘ gardens of Adonis,’ indicate— 
if his view be correct—the antiquity in Palestine 
itself of the mystical Adonis-cults familiar later.? 
In general the successful excavations at Beth-Shan 
have brought out points of contact with El-Amarna 
(in Egypt), North Syria, the Agean,etc. It is the 
typical world before the invasions in which the 
Philistines participated. There was a thoroughly 
established culture long before the Israelites could 
enter and exercise influence; and in Ikhnaton’s 
monistic reforming zeal on the one hand and, on 
the other, in the new stage associated with the 
figure of Moses—whatever be his true date—we 
have a dividing line in the history of ancient thought: 


1 Professor Macalister has already pointed out how 
very important the archeological evidence is for the 
study of the development of the ideas of life after death 
(A Century of Excavation in Palestine, 316). 

*See Gressmann, Z.A T.W., loc. cit. p. 75. 
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the creative power of Egypt was almost dead, that — 


of Israel was about to manifest itself. 
The P.E.F. excavations at Askalon have revealed 


an almost complete change of culture which is 


ascribed to the Philistines and dated about 1200 B.c. 
At Tantura (Dora) were traces in the ware of a very 
similar but not quite identical intrusion. This 
agrees with the Egyptian evidence for different 


though evidently related invaders and dwellers of | 


the coast. In tumuli, south-west of Jerusalem (at 
Malheh), has been found pottery supposed to be that 


of an invading (Philistine) culture, and the problem - 


of those movements in which the Philistines were the 
people best known to us, and which, it is often 
thought, may also account for the transition from 
bronze to iron, has become of more intense interest. 
Although it must be remembered that the coastlands 
were always exposed to foreign settlers and intruders, 
it becomes clear that we can pass from the Palestine 
of Egypto-Hittite rivalries to a ‘ Philistine’ phase, 
and that the national history of Israel proper could 
hardly begin before the overthrow of ‘ Philistine ’ 
supremacy. Here archeology will have much to 
reveal, and, as this is not the place for me to develop 
my own particular views of the bearing of archeo- 
logy upon the Old Testament, it must suffice to 
urge that what the external evidence of excavation 
and the monuments has to tell us of the culture of 
Palestine and all that it had to offer invading Israel- 
ites 1s an inquiry not less important than the task of 
reconstructing their early history on the basis of the 
Biblical record. 

Meanwhile we may look forward the more keenly 
to those sites where ‘Israelite’ as distinct from 
‘Canaanite ’ remains might reasonably be expected. 
At Tell el-Ful (Gibeah) the American excavator 
found four successive fortifications from Pre-Israelite 
to Maccabean times. The Danish excavator at 
Shiloh found ware which is said to be confined 
to about 1300-900 B.c. From Sellin at Balata 
(Shechem) and from the Berkeley School (California) 
at Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpah) we await further informa- 
tion. Finally, Dr. Albright at Tell el-Mirsim— 
which, rather than Dahariyeh, he supposes to be 
Kirjath-Sepher—may, one hopes, justify popular 
etymology, and ‘ Archive-Town ’ will live up to its 
name! The prospects, it will be seen, are rosy 
enough, and such is the luck of excavation that any 
hour may bring to light material as new and as 
unsuspected as that which is already changing one’s 
conceptions of Palestine and the Israelites. 
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There are those who think that the Israelite 
invasion meant a complete set-back. It is perhaps 
impertinent of the mere arm-chair student to be 
sceptical and to believe that the chief break comes 
later The spade will decide, but a distinction 
must always be drawn between the objects actually 
discovered and the interpretations—at times un- 
justifiable—placed upon them. Meanwhile Megiddo, 
one of the largest of unoccupied fells, first attacked by 
Schumacher (1903-05), is now being reopened by the 
University of Chicago. We learn that there are signs 
of Astarte-cult from the Amarna age downward— 
no surprising fact in itseli—and that a fragment has 
been found of a monument of the invading Pharaoh 
Shishak (c. 930 B.c.). We do not know whether 
this invasion betokens more than a temporary 
interest in Palestine. An inscribed ostrakon found 
at Jerusalem, too obscure to be of much service, is 
a reminder that with good fortune really important 
texts might be found. It is a propos to state that the 
numerous inscribed ostraka of the ninth century 
found by the Harvard University on the site of 
Samaria in 1908-10 are now among the contents of 
a sumptuous publication (1924), and prove to be the 
most informing of the earlier remains. The proper 
names, it will be remembered, include an average 
number of compounds of Baal; and in the name 
Egli-yau (however it was pronounced), the Divine 
name (=Yahweh) is combined with ‘calf, an 
indication of calf-cult. But on the whole there is 
little fresh to be said concerning the period of the 
monarchies. It is not until we come down to the 
sixth century B.c., and later, that we have to note 
Dr. Albright’s conviction, based on a survey of 
sites in South Judah and Simeon, that many of these 
were not occupied after the Exile, and that the 
Babylonian invasion is responsible for this catas- 
trophe. The point is of great importance on 
account of the tendency of some of us to recognize 
(z) after the Fall of Jerusalem, a certain rapproche- 
ment of north and south—what I would venture to 
call a new Israel, and (2) after the time of Zerubbabel 
a new crushing disaster to Judah.” It is this later 
disaster, annihilating the hopes of reconstruction 
under Zerubbabel, which, as I think, has left its 


1 The Expositor, August 1909, p. 105 ff. 

2 Cf. in particular Kennett and Hélscher on the sixth- 
century date of Deuteronomy, and Lohr (Ovent. Lit. 
Zeit., Jan. 1926, col. 7) and the present writer (Camb. 
Ane. Hist., iii. 415, 499) on the new Israel which was 


growing up. 
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mark on the Old Testament; and it may be 
questioned whether any ‘ post-exilic’ criteria make 
their appearance before the middle of the fifth 
century and the age of Nehemiah. At present 
archeology does not speak with any very decided 
voice on this period, and here again we must look 
to excavation and to the scientific interpretation of 
the results. ; 

The Greek and Roman periods continue to be 
richly illustrated. Askalon has given us remains of 
the famous peristyle of Herod, an Isis-like Tyche 
(‘Fortune’), and statues of Victory and Peace. 
The Harvard publication of the Samarian excava- 
tions gives us a good idea of Herod’s temple in 
honour of Augustus, where a portion of a huge 
statue of the Emperor was found. At Tell Barak, 
near Ceesarea, fine sculptured sarcophagi were dis- 
covered ; and these, together with the renewed 
attention to the many grand Roman remains in 
Transjordania, combine to present an excellent 
picture of the breadth and depth of Greek and 
Roman influence, and of the material prosperity of 
Palestine. But the picture is a one-sided one and 
it is not so evident that the external influence was 
really more than a veneer. Hellenism provoked a 
powerful Oriental reaction; and beneath the 
veneer and by the side of the strangest of syncretisms 
the old Oriental life was preserved and shows itself, 
for example, on the coins, or in the mixed culture 
at Sandahannah, or in those forces which account 
both for the persistence of the old name Beth-Shan 
in the later Beisan, and for the disappearance of 
‘Scythopolis’ and many another brave symbol 
of exotic culture. And, once more, the history of 
religion in Palestine is not the same as the history 
of religion as it appears to the Biblical student. 

The study of Jewish synagogues has received new 
stimuli. An interesting Greek inscription from 
Jerusalem tells of Theodotos, priest and chief of a 
synagogue with its hospice, chambers, and baths ; 
and since the name of his father, Vettinos, suggests 
that of a slave named after Vettius, Cicero’s agent, 
it has been conjectured that the synagogue was that 
of the Freedmen or Libertines (Ac 6°). In Galilee 
the non-Jewish motifs on the synagogue have long 
attracted attention, and a careful study of their 
architectural and other features has been made at 
Tell Hum or Capernaum (by the late Father Orfali), 
and by Jewish societies at Tiberias and elsewhere. 
At Chorazin the Dionysiac features are most marked; 
and they are explained either as an indication of a 
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less strict Judaism, or as due to the employment, 
sometimes perhaps by Roman patrons, of Roman 
workmen. Both explanations may be true, and 
subsequent iconoclasm may account for some of the 
mutilations, for example, that of the sculptured 
eagles in the synagogue of Tiberias. The subject 
is one that deserves to be followed up in view of 
the underlying principles. Was the patronage of 
Persian kings an unmixed boon? Had the curiously 
un-Israelite elements on seals and other objects of 
the Israelite period any strange and un-Israelite sig- 
nificance for those who employed them ? It is often 
difficult to make up one’s mind, and it is prudent to 
remember that ‘ Israelite ’—in the ideal and spiritual 
sense—and ‘ Palestinian’ are not conterminous. 
Mention must be made, in conclusion, of the dis- 
covery at Ain Duk (Docus, near Jericho)—thanks in 
the first instance to a Turkish shell—of a Jewish 
synagogue with mosaic inscriptions, miscellaneous 
scenes (including Daniel in the Lion’s Den), and an 
almost complete zodiac. The names and seasons are 
in Hebrew, and the mosaic is a striking proof of the 
spread of astrological ideas. It is difficult to date the 
Synagogue with precision ; but, in any event, it falls 
into line with the astral religion which can be traced 
from Egypt to Asia Minor in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The great rivals, Judaism and 
Christianity, were not the only ones to hold the 
field; on the basis of archeological evidence alone 
we have to recognize a variety of cults which help 
to explain the presence of contemporary sects and 
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heresies. Already coins and inscriptions have told 
us of ‘ Our Lord ’ (Marna) at Gaza, of ‘ Face of Baal ’ 
at Askalon, of Apolline and Dionysian gods, and of 
the prevalence of presiding and local goddesses of 
cities and counties. Many archaic features, which 
at first sight seem to carry us back centuries, persist 
in and about Palestine, and they provide us with 
evidence enough for sounder theories of the history 
of religion. 


It is much to be hoped that funds may be forth- : 


coming to enable the parent excavation society to 


carry out more extensive work. Although much ~ 


has been done, much remains to be done, and the 
results of past excavation are too imperfect and too 
tantalizing to allow our indifference or neglect. 
The history of Palestine has been carried further 
back, and a new view has been obtained of the place 
of the little land among her greater neighbours. 
The history of the religious development comes 
before us in a new light, and repeatedly we come to 
see that there are many Biblical problems upon 
which the spade will decide. Palestinian archeo- 
logy is of the first importance, not only because of 
the Bible, but also because of the interconnexions 
between Egypt, the Aigean, and south-west Asia. 
The subject is so bound up with a wider field 
that it is of singular complexity. It is a serious 
discipline, no dilettante study ; but it is impossible 
to believe that it will therefore frighten students 
or patrons, the questions with which it has to deal 
are so absorbing and vital. 


Riterature. 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. 


IT is well that Dr. Oswald Spengler’s ‘ Untergang des 
Abendlandes ’ should be published in English, and 
we are glad that the authorized translation was 
entrusted to an able and competent hand—The 
Decline of the West, translated by Mr. C. F. Atkinson 
(Allen & Unwin; 21s. net) Mr. Atkinson has 
given us not only a most readable translation, despite 
the many inevitable hyphenated phrases, but also a 
number of useful footnotes. In annotating a work 
so full of technical and recondite references it must 
have been hard to decide where to begin and where 
to end, and the translator would no doubt admit 


that a certain arbitrariness attaches to this part of 
his work. It is the first volume only, sub-entitled 
‘Form and Actuality,’ that is offered to us in the 
meantime ; the second volume, ‘ World-Historical 
Perspectives,’ is promised us. The translation is 
from the second revised edition. 

Dr. Spengler’s work, which is really a philosophy 
of history, appeared in 1918, and 90,000 copies of it 
have already been printed. It has been authori- 
tatively characterized as ‘the most important and 
influential work published in Germany during the 
last decade.’ The secrets of its popularity are not 
far to seek. Massive and elaborate as the work is, 
and often difficult to follow and understand, it 
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yet attracts by the concrete and illustrative quality 
of its style, by its obvious erudition, and by the 
boldness and insistency of its generalizations. More- 
over, this ‘volcanically assertive’ philosophy of 
history was first published some eight years ago, 
when German readers may have found a certain 
consolation in the thesis it upholds, which is indi- 
cated by the title. 

The writer’s fundamental positions may be stated 
as follows. The great Cultures which appear on the 
face of the waters swell in splendid lines, and then 
flatten again and vanish, accomplish their majestic 
wave-cycles by an inward necessity. Indeed, all the 
various expression-forms that are revealed within 
any one Culture are but parts of a universal sym- 
bolism, and analogies to them could be found in 
any other Culture. Accordingly, the Culture which 
arose in West Europe about A.D. 1000 is not only 
bound to decline like the life of a tree or plant, 
but is seen to bear upon itself already—when 
compared more especially with the Greco-Roman 
Culture—the significant marks of decline; in fact, 
a proper use of the principle of comparison and 
analogy enables us to foresee when the end of our 
Western Culture will come. 

Historians, theologians and philosophers, scien- 
tists, critics of literature and art, will all find much 
in this work that is suggestive and much that 
is provocative, but a valid criticism must concern 
itself, not with the applications of Dr. Spengler’s 
method in detail, but with his central thought. It 
may be urged that the Cultures do not possess that 
independence of each other which he appears to 
postulate, so that the decline and fall of our Western 
Culture cannot be analogically set forth. Further, 
a Christian philosophy of history would not allow 
in any case that when the ‘ periodic structure ’ and 
‘ organic logic’ of history have been presented and 
explained there is nothing more to be said. It would 
insist upon what may be called a prophetic inter- 
pretation of history, and a prophetic interpretation 
has been recently described as ‘one which is not 
taught by flesh and blood, but proceeds from our 
Father in Heaven.’ 

One is tempted to quote largely from this work, 
but here are a few characteristic sentences: ‘ The 
great century of the Classical science was the third, 
after the death of Aristotle ; when Archimedes died 
and the Romans came, it was already almost at its 
end. Our great century has been the nineteenth. 
Savants of the calibre of Gauss and Humboldt and 
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Helmholtz were already no more by 1900. In 
physics as in chemistry, in biology as in mathe- 
matics, the great masters are dead, and we are now 
experiencing the decrescendo of brilliant'gleaners who 
arrange, collect and finish-off like the Alexandrian 
scholars of the Roman age.’ 


GOD AND EVOLUTION. 


Dr. W. R. Matthews is one of the most brilliant 
and suggestive writers in the Church of England, and 
anything from him, especially in the apologetic 
field, is heartily welcome. The most recent book is 
a small one but valuable for its timeliness—God and 
Evolution (Longmans ; 3s. net). There are three 
chapters—one expository of the current concep- 
tion of evolution, a second describing the religion of 
evolution and dealing with Wells and Shaw, its pro- 
phets, and Alexander, its philosopher. In the final 
chapter Dr. Matthews considers one of the problems 
that arise for us from the fact of evolution—its 
bearing on the idea of God. He vindicates the teleo- 
logical conception and shows that the ‘nisus’ of 
Alexander is just teleology thinly disguised. If this 
be true, then there is only one hypothesis that makes 
sense of the situation, that of a personal God. Dr. 
Matthews has a good deal that is helpful to say in 
this connexion, and, though it is not exhaustive, 
it is to the point. We wish he had had room to deal 
with the bearing of evolution on the conception of 
the Person of Christ. But, wisely perhaps, he has 
confined his argument to one point, and we are 
grateful for what we have got. 


BLANQUERNA. 


No more haunting figure looms up through the 
mists of antiquity than that of Ramon Lull, with 
his wild youth and his manhood consecrated as 
few men’s lives have ever been to Jesus Christ—the 
tireless wanderer, the daring missionary (he died 
after being stoned when over eighty), with his 
amazingly modern views as to the large-mindedness 
and sympathy that ought to characterize mission 
work, the indefatigable author with more than three 
hundred—some say five hundred volumes—to his 
score, and how much else besides. Professor E. 
Allison Peers is bringing him much nearer us. 
Already he has given us the ‘ Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved’ and the ‘ Art of Contemplation,’ which 
are parts of the much longer Blanquerna (Jarrolds ; 
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30s. net) which now for the first time is translated 
into English. The book is very old, a hundred years 
earlier than Chaucer or Froissart, and is distin- 
guished by a quaint simplicity as if it had been 
told by the fireside evening by evening through 
some dark winter of the long ago. It recalls many 
things—here the Buddhist Jatakas, there Malory 
and the romances of chivalry ; often even the less 
exuberant parts of the ‘ Fairie Queene,’ and, indeed, 
the monotony of that classic is not wanting here. 
There are forests and adventures and knights and a 
jester and a cellarer, and castles in which strange 
things befall. In one we come upon ten reverend 
old men sitting upon golden thrones and weeping, 
who turn out to be the Ten Commandments. The 
whole thing is a mass of spiritual stories strung on 
the life-history of Evast and Aloma, and of their son 
Blanquerna who reaches the Papacy and renounces 
it. A queer misty old-world book. 


THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. 


Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has brought up to date the 
book he published forty years ago on The Dwellers 
on the Nile, and the new edition (R.T.S.; tos. 6d. 
net) is a veritable marvel—alike in the wealth of its 
information about Ancient Egypt, in the skill with 
which liveliness has been combined with brevity, 
and in the absurdly low cost of the book, which has 
eleven plates, thirty-eight illustrations,and Egyptian 
characters scattered over its pages by the score. 
The presence of these characters, while never obtru- 
sive and always enhancing the interest of the dis- 
cussion, serves to remind us of the highly technical 
quality of the studies on which this popular exposi- 
tion rests. 

The book describes the life of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians from the cradle to the grave, and it throws the 
most vivid light on their History, Religion, and 
Literature. In the long Preface, which is as inter- 
esting as anything in the book, in discussing the 
almost inaccessible tombs and the endless trouble 
which the Egyptians took in burying their dead, 
occurs the interesting remark that there is good 
reason for believing that they did not want the dead 
to return to this earth. All kinds of subjects are 
dealt with, the Egyptians at work and play, their 
houses, food and dress, their temples, gods and 
priests, their writing, their wisdom, their heaven 
and hell, etc.; and the concrete facts are kept 
continually before us. The discussion of Ancient 
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Egyptian literature, for example, furnishes us with — 
specimens, often quite lengthy, of its more important _ 
products, such as the Hymn to Osiris, the Hymn to 
Aten, the precepts of Amenemapt, etc. ; and often 
in the quaintest way we are made to feel how near 
those ancient folk were to ourselves—as in the advice 
given by Ani not to attempt to direct a married 
woman in her house, when she is known to be an 
excellent housewife. ‘Watch her with thine eye, 
and hold thy peace, and then thou wilt be able to 
appreciate her wise and prudent management.’ 
This charming book lays all students of Ancient ~ 
Egypt under a deeper debt to Dr. Budge than ever. 


HOW NATIVES THINK. 


How Natives Think is a somewhat free and popular 
rendering in English of Les Fonctions Mentales dans 
les Sociétés Inférieures, by Professor Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net). It naturally 
suggests the question, ‘ Are the subtle thinkers of 
India natives ? or, for that matter, the hard-headed 
Scots ?’ Throughout the book, however, the term 
‘ Primitives ’ is used, and the writer thus defines it. 
‘ By this term, an incorrect one, yet rendered almost 
indispensable through common usage, we simply 
mean members of the most elementary aggregates 
with which we are acquainted.’ Let it be said at 
once that this is an extremely valuable contribution 
to comparative psychology, and that the views 
expressed in it are suggestive and likely to be fruitful 
in the highest degree. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl dissents not only from the 
conclusions of the dominant school of English 
anthropologists, as represented by Tylor’s ‘ Primi- 
tive Culture’ and Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ but 
from their whole method of argumentation. They 
assume as axiomatic that primitive mentality is 
identical with our own, and proceeds by methods of 
logic and association. Along this line explanations 
are offered of how natives come to associate magical 
qualities with natural objects and phenomena. In 
a word, the native is regarded as a speculative 
philosopher who has reached his beliefs by a process 
of reasoning. Professor Lévy-Bruhl contends that 
this is a complete misconception of primitive men- 
tality, which is ‘prelogical and mystic, oriented 
differently from our own.’ The native does not 
perceive, say, a tree as a natural object to which he 
proceeds to attach certain mystic qualities. His 
perception is of the tree as a mystic entity with 
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_ certain powers, known and unknown, inherent in it. 
_ Direct observation takes the place of reasoning, and 
in consequence little account is made of the logical 
law of contradiction. Primitive mentality is mainly 
governed by what Professor Lévy-Bruhl calls ‘ the 
_ law of participation,’ according to which the native 
identifies himself with his environment in ways which 
_ to the Western mind are totally incomprehensible. 
It would be impossible in a review to give an 
adequate impression of the great wealth of illustra- 
tions with which the writer supports and illuminates 
his theory. These are drawn from the institutions, 
language, and numeration of primitive races in all 
parts of the world. Incidentally he shows how 
absurd it is to conclude that where the natives have 
no names for numbers above three they cannot 
count above that number. The book is a veritable 
storehouse, and its treasures are set forth with all 
_ the precision and lucidity which are characteristic 
of the best French writers. 
Obviously the bearings of this theory are very wide. 
Not merely is it fitted to aid the Government official 
and the missionary in their efforts to understand the 
native mind, but it is a powerful challenge to our 
inveterate belief that the type of mentality charac- 
teristic of Mediterranean civilization is the measure 
of all things. It gives a salutary reminder that the 
West may be constitutionally incapable of compre- 
hending the East, and that ‘ thinking black’ may 
- really be beyond us. To the Bible student it may 
well suggest that more than Western logic and 
scholarship is needed for the understanding of 
Hebrew prophecy and apocalypse. 


CRANMER. 


It is a pleasure to read an historical study which is 
competent and at the same time interesting. This 
is what we can say of Cranmer and the Reformation 
under Edward VI. (Cambridge University Press ; 
ros. 6d. net), by Mr. C. H. Smyth, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The most fascinating 
chapter is that on Cranmer in which the writer 
vindicates his subject from the charges of, incon- 
sistency and cowardice. Cranmer has been spoken 
of with contempt as a time-server and a man of 
no principle. Mr. Smyth gives sound reasons for a 
contrary verdict. ‘If by his death he saved the 
Church of England from the supremacy of Rome, so 
by his life he saved her from the supremacy of 
Zurich.’ There is a great deal more than Cranmer 
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in this volume. There are chapters on ‘ English 
Refugees in Switzerland,” on ‘Cambridge and 
Bucer,’ and on ‘ The Revision of the Prayer Book.’ 
The style of the book is one of its attractions. 


The problem of delinquent children is one of the 
most serious in our social system. It is dealt with 
in a masterly fashion by Mr. W. Clarke Hall in 
his new volume, Children’s Courts (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net). Mr. Hall is no mere theorizer. Heisa 
magistrate of great experience and has been blessed 
in addition with unusual common sense. He rejects 
alike the idea of inherent wickedness and the theory 
of Lombroso according to which criminality is an 
accompaniment and result of brain configuration : 
‘there is no such thing as a criminal class.’ The 
author’s conclusions as to the nature and purpose of 
punishment, the true methods of dealing with de- 
linquency, the causes of crime in children are marked 
by the same sanity and wisdom. Those who are 
concerned about the prevention of crime and the 
reclamation of the youthful sinner ought to possess, 
master, and ponder this important volume which is a 
riper and richer book than the author’s previous and 
well-known essay on ‘ The State and the Child.’ 


Mr. C. H. Milne, M.A., Headmaster of Daniel 
Stewart’s College, Edinburgh, in a volume entitled 
A Reconstruction of the Old-Latin Text or Texts of the 
Gospels used by Saint Augustine (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press ; 1os. 6d. net), has accomplished a useful 
and interesting task of research for which students 
of the Bible should be grateful to him. His results 
might be regarded as a chapter in the history of the 
spread of the Vulgate Gospels. The chief aim of the 
work, to express it more definitely than the title 
indicates, is to compare the vestiges of Old-Latin in 
St. Augustine’s non-Vulgate Gospel quotations, not 
with the entire surviving group—twenty-one in 
number—of Old-Latin manuscripts, but with the 
two known African texts k (Codex Bobiensis) and e 
(Codex Palatinus), belonging to the fourth and 
the fifth century respectively. Nor does the 
inquiry extend over all the works of St. Augustine, 
but is limited to the first fifty of his one hundred 
and eighteen works, namely, those written between 
385 and 400, after which St. Augustine obviously 
deflected from the Old-Latin text and substituted 
that of the Vulgate. In the first fifty works Mr. 
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Milne finds one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
one quotations from the Vulgate Gospels. These he 
passes in review, comparing them both with the 
African Old-Latin and with the Vulgate. It must 
have been a laborious investigation, and it appears to 
have been carried through competently and with 
accuracy. We understand that the University of 
Aberdeen has approved of the book as a thesis for 
the D.Litt. degree, and has decided to include it in 
its series of University Studies. 


The impression that missionary literature is dull 
has surely long since been dissipated. It is realized 
by Churches and Societies that even their annual 
reports must be readable. The Call and the Answer 
(C.M.S. ; 1s.)is the report of the Church Missionary 
Society for 1926, and it may be read with interest 
and profit even by those who are quite unacquainted 
with the work of that great missionary agency. 
There are five main chapters in the book, dealing 
with Africa, the Moslem world, India, China, and 
Japan. In each of these the religious and political 
background is skilfully portrayed, and the oppor- 
tunities and progress of Christian missionary work 
outlined. The whole makes a picture which is fitted 
to stir the imagination and lead Christian hearts to 
fresh prayer and more earnest endeavour. 


The Roman Church is doing a great deal to in- 
struct its own members and to vindicate its position 
before the world in a stream of literature which issues 
without ceasing and in considerable volume from 
its press. It is part of a propaganda which takes 
many forms. Some of this literature is negligible 
intellectually, but some of it is marked by very real 
ability. To this latter type belongs a collection of 
papers read at a Cambridge Summer School in July 
1925. We have reviewed the previous volumes 
issued under similar auspices and from the same 
source, and the present volume is probably more 
interesting than previous ones, dealing as it does 
with the central truth of the Christian religion— 
The Incarnation: Papers from the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies held at Cambridge, July 25-31, 1925, 
edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. (Heffers ; 7s. 6d. 
net). The whole subject is thoroughly surveyed, 
from the preparation in the Old Testament, through 
the Synoptics, St. John, and St. Paul to the Fathers 
and Councils, the Schoolmen, and our own day. 
The two deadly enemies of the Catholic doctrine 
in our day are philosophical speculation and rational- 
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istic criticism, and these are faithfully dealt with. 
The book is a good specimen of apologetic on — 
traditional lines, and even an ardent Protestant — 
might learn a great deal from its pages. | 


In the ‘ Liverpool Diocesan Board of Divinity | 
Publications ’ (which has issued Dr. Matthews’ little 
book on Evolution) there is a volume on Church 
Music, by Sir W. H. Hadow, Vice-Chancellor of » 
Sheffield University (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net). It 
is a charming little book, containing a good deal of 
interesting information on the history of Church - 
music from the Old Testament onwards as well as a 
great deal of sound sense about the place and func- — 
tion of music in the service of worship. Naturally 
the book appeals chiefly to musicians, and there are 
few leaders of praise who would not learn from this 
book and benefit as well. But the ordinary church 
member would also be the better and wiser of what | 
Sir W. H. Hadow has to say. And indeed divine 
service would in many places be a different thing, 
with a wholly different influence and blessing, if the 
wise counsels of this sensible and devout writer were 
followed. 


Social Discipline in the Christian Community, 
edited by the Rev. Malcolm Spencer, M.A. (Long- 
mans ; 2s. 6d. net), is issued under the auspices 
of Copec. Its method of treatment is in the main 
historical, the various chapters being the work of 
different writers. The chapter on Christian law and 
discipline in the Middle Ages is particularly good 
and will repay the closest study. The editor sums 
up the discussion and points the lessons of the 
historical inquiry. The book contains no ready- 
made solutions of the social problems of to-day, but © 
is rather an appeal for a more earnest, sustained, and 
corporate study. The general position of the writers 
may be indicated by the following sentences: ‘ Our 
present difficulties arise very largely from the long 
divorce of ethical and spiritual reflection from all 
thought about the technique of social and political 
life.’ ‘We hope, however, that a time is coming 
when there will be many more matters on which the 
Christian mind will make itself effectively felt. We 
hope, indeed, that such positive and decisive teach- 
ing will presently safeguard the claims of person- 
ality to proper respect in every social relationship, 
and make good the right of the community to protect 
its fellowship against the encroachments of material 
interest wherever it is attacked. And we believe 
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that in the future, when such standards of Christian 

conduct have been carefully reached, professedly 

Christian people will not lightly disregard them.’ 

Ss is an extremely helpful and thought-provoking 
ook. 


A second edition of the Life of William Booth, the 
Founder of the Salvation Army, by Mr. Harold 
Begbie, abridged from the original published in 1920, 
has just been issued (Macmillan ; 2 vols., 12s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Begbie says that ‘ William Booth is likely 
to remain for many centuries one of the most signal 
figures in human history.’ A prominent figure in 
our religious history he is certain to remain, along 
with the name of George Fox in the seventeenth 
century and John Wesley in the eighteenth. For 
this reason it is surprising that a second edition of 
this full story of his notable career has not been 
called for ere now. There are many people who 
appear to think it is the duty of Providence to 
smooth the path of life for Christian men and 
women. This record of the long-drawn-out struggle 
of William Booth against difficulties that would 
have overwhelmed the faith and broken the courage 
of a less dauntless soldier of the Cross is a striking 
reminder that even the Christian has to work out 
his or her salvation with fear and trembling. Even 
if an angel of the Lord had appeared tc him and 
given him the assurance that he was to be the founder 
of a Salvation Army that should go out into all the 
world to battle in the cause of Jesus Christ, young 
Booth could scarce have shown a more wonderful 
belief in himself. He and his no less wonderful wife 
had their well-nigh overwhelming conflict with Giant 
Despair from which they emerged from terror to 
triumph. The angel of the Lord virtually did 
appear to young Booth in one of his darkest hours. 
It was in the person of Catherine Mumford, who was 
destined to become ‘the mother of the Salvation 
Army.’ The shout of ‘never’ in a woman’s voice 
that came from the gallery of the church in which 
the Assembly of the Methodist New Connexion was 
being held and was deciding certain plans for the 
future of William Booth has echoed down the years. 
‘That was the voice of Mrs. Booth deciding that she 
and her husband would ‘ go out into the wilderness ’ 
rather than accept the proposals of the Assembly. 
This they did, bravely struggling against incredible 
hardships. This was the far-sighted young bride, 
not yet twenty-six, who in one of her last letters 
before her marriage gravely discussed the inferior 
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position of women. ‘I believe,’ she wrote, ‘ that 
volumes of light will yet be shed on the world on 
this subject ; it will bear examination and abun- 
dantly repay it. . . . I believe woman is destined 
to assume her true position, and exert her proper 
influence by the special exertions and attainments 
of her own sex ; she has to struggle through mighty 
difficulties , . . but they will eventually dwindle 
before the spell of her developed and cultivated 
mind.’ ‘That was written more than seventy years 
ago. What Mrs. Booth foresaw but did not live to 
see accomplished has nevertheless been won through 
blood and tears. 


The Problem of Spiritism, by Mr. P. W. Thompson, 
M.A. (Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net), is a piece of 
vigorous writing enlivened by a strong dash of 
humour and sarcasm. It gives a popular and per- 
haps somewhat discursive account of various spirit- 
istic phenomena, and will doubtless be welcomed by 
many who do not care for a more rigidly scientific 
discussion. The general view of the writer is ex- 
pressed in the words of one who had been for years 
a devotee of Spiritism: ‘The whole thing is reeking 
with fraud and deception, conscious and unconscious, 
deliberate and otherwise, but after making the 
fullest allowance for all this, there remains a 
residuum of. the inexplicable.’ The strongest 
warnings are uttered of the dangers to health and 
sanity which are incurred in tampering with the 
subject for amusement or idle curiosity. 


Many readers of THE ExposiTory TIMES must 
welcome the publication of the new edition, revised 
and augmented throughout, of ‘ Liddell and Scott’ 
which is being issued under the editorship of Dr. H. 
Stuart Jones, with the assistance of Mr. R. M‘Kenzie 
and with the co-operation of many scholars—A 
Greek-English Lexicon (Milford ; Pt. 1. A-AmoBatvo, 
pp. xliv+192; Pt. Il. “AoBdd\dw-AvoA€yw, pp. 
193-400). There will be ten parts of about two 
hundred pages each. Each part costs ros, 6d. net ; 
the subscription price for the complete work is 
£4, 4s. net. It is already sufficiently clear that the 
Editor is to be heartily congratulated, and that 
the work will add lustre to English scholarship. By 
the use of a strict code of abbreviations, by com- 
pendious methods of printing, and by the exclusion 
of Patristic and Byzantine sources from the purview, 
the famous Lexicon will not be excessively increased 
in bulk in this, its ninth edition. Because of the 
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limitation of scope aforesaid we shall not be inclined 
to part with our seventh or eighth edition until at 
least certain promised new lexicons have appeared. 
But while the new Lexicon omits Patristic and 
Byzantine items, it is much richer than even the 
seventh or eighth edition in its references to the LXX 
and the New Testament (though these might well 
have been extended, and some meanings added— 
such as the common Biblical meaning of ypaypareds). 
In this connexion the Editor speaks of the ‘ great 
things ’ which the intensive study of theologians has 
done for the New Testament in recent times, and in 
particular of the most valuable aid afforded by 
Moulton and Milligan’s ‘ Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament ’ in the illustration of Biblical usage from 
Hellenistic and later Greek. Theological students 
will also be interested to know that the peculiar 
vocabulary of the later Platonists has at last re- 
ceived, relatively speaking, the attention it deserves. 
It should be added that in the preparation for the 
new edition whole sections of the technical literature 
have been scrutinized afresh in the light of new 
knowledge; as also that the rapidly growing 
material supplied by newly discovered texts on stone 
and papyrus has been incorporated. Exhaustive 
use has been made both of literary papyri—such as 
the texts of Bacchylides and the ‘ Constitution of 
Athens ’—and of non-literary papyri, 


The story of the relief work organized by members 
of the Society of Friends in this country and in the 
United States and carried on during and after the 
Great War, in France, Belgium, Russia, Poland, 
Austria, and Serbia, has been compiled by Miss 
A. Ruth Fry and published under the title A 
Quaker Adventure (Nisbet ; ros. 6d. net), with an 
Introduction of unstinted appreciation by Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood. A little band of thirty-three 
pioneers was organized by the Society of Friends in 
this country as rapidly as possible after the outbreak 
of war and sent out to France, where the first aval- 
anche of the German invasion had already provided 
for them aherculean task. These indeed might have 
been termed a contemptible little band to relieve 
the appalling situation that confronted them. It 
was the greatest adventure of the kind ever under- 
taken. It is amazing that so much real relief work 
of the most urgent kind was being done despite all 
the difficulties. Here also America came upon the 
scene, and before the close of the War more than five 


hundred English and American members of the 
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Society of Friends were at work in forty-five centres 
doing the utmost for the relief of the varied needs 
of a vast population that had lost everything in 
the devastating conflict. The condition of Russia 
during the War was bad enough, but when pesti- 
lence and famine were abroad in the vast regions 
of that country all the resources of civilization, even 
if they had been available, would have been unequal 
to alleviate the horrors of that terrible time. But 
here also the Society of Friends did marvels by the 
men and women who counted not their lives dearto 
them in their heroic efforts to save the children — | 
from famine and the population generally from the 
terrible plague of typhus. It is a gruesome narra- 
tive to read, yet it is redeemed and ennobled by the: 
sacrifices of those who were decorated by no official 
rewards, but did all for Christ’s sake. It is told 
with great restraint, and in a manner worthy of 
that true spirit of charity that boasteth not. 


Here comes the second stately volume of Canon 
Edward H.R. Tatham’s Francesco Petrarca (Sheldon. 
Press ; 18s. net). The hero moves against a large 
and striking background of the life of the times, 
always interesting in itself, but painted in with such 
minuteness that the eye, caught and held by that, is. 
sometimes apt to lose sight of the central figure. 
And yet, in spite of that, it is the man himself who 
grips the mind—the poet, the first of modern scholars, 
the writer of the charming letters which might have 
been penned yesterday, above all the soul that does: 
not shrink from the frank self-revelation of the 
Epistle to Posterity and of The Secret. The last, 
consisting of three Dialogues between him and his 
favourite Augustine, holds a place of its own among 
religious autobiographical writings. It is a strange, 
honest, moving, half-arresting, and half-disappoint- 
ing work ; the Confessions of a second Seneca, who- 
sees the light, and yet can do nothing but ‘ wish,” 
the record of the struggles of a spirit torn between. 
humanism and asceticism, of ‘ the travail pangs,’ as 
Koerting puts it, ‘whereby the modern man was. 
born out of the medieval.’ 

Strangely enough, it is a remarkably Pelagian 
Augustine that we meet here ; so much so indeed 
that it seems questionable if Petrarca can ever have 
read his theological writings! And somewhat as 
that saint acknowledges his debt to Cicero’s Hor- 
tensius, so Petrarca founds in the main on pagan 
writers, and leans curiously little on his Christianity, 
genuine though that was. 
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‘ Under the Bolshevist yoke many thousands have 
suffered torture and death for their Christian faith 
(eight thousand clergy alone); racked, some even 
torn to pieces, shot, burned, imprisoned. And they 
died cheerfully.’ So says Nicholas Arseniew, him- 
self an exile from his native land, and now Lecturer 
in the Russian Language in the University of 
K6nigsberg, in his Mysticism and the Eastern Church 
(S.C.M.; 5s. net). It is a beautiful little book, 
which wells up out of a profound knowledge of the 
Mysticism of all lands—a knowledge, says Professor 
Heiler of Marburg, unrivalled save by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, who writes a little introduction. But 
even more impressive are the reverence and humility 
of mind, the feeling he inspires in us that this is 
a voice coming to us out of the Holy Place, and 
the skill which makes it all so simple and so 
haunting. 

Why is it that, while Russian Literature is so sad 
coloured, and as depressing as a day of cold and 
steady rain, Russian religion is the most joyous in 
the world, centring, as it does, not round the Cross, 
but at the open grave ? This moving and impres- 
sive book is yet another proof of that. 


The problem which dwarfs (or ought to dwarf) all 
others in the Church to-day is that of religious educa- 
tion, and we therefore wish to commend very 
warmly a little book published by the Student 
Christian Movement: Christian Education in the 
Church, by the Rev. Peter Taylor Thomson, M.A. 
The price is only one shilling (at least in the paper 
cover, which is all that our copy possesses). We 
have seldom found a book on this subject with which 
we are so entirely and heartily in accord. The 
truths to which the writer devotes himself are these : 
The aim of education is not knowledge but per- 
sonality. Religion is simply denied when it is made 
a separate subject like cookery. The child is natu- 
rally religious, and what we have to do is to develop 
the spark of the Divine in him. The false idea of 
education is the imposing a system or body of truth 
on children. The true idea is, then, that we are to 
train children and to help their personality to grow 
up into Christ. It is the child that is the centre 
of all things here, not any system, not even the 
Bible. The Bible is material to help our aim. In 
the conviction that such truths, if spread abroad and 
believed and practised, would revolutionize our 
schools, day and Sunday, we hope that Mr. Thom- 
son’s book may have a wide circulation. 
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Under the title of The Creative Life (S.C.M. ; 2s. 
net), Miss Fanny Street, M.A., has published a series 
of articles which appeared in the ‘ Student Move- 
ment.’ They deal in general with the culture of 
the inner life, and include such topics as Surrender 
and Self-forgetfulness, Thought and Action, The 
Approach to God, and The Ways of the Spirit. The 
book deserves to be warmly commended, especially 
to young and thoughtful minds such as the students 
for whom the articles were originally written. The 
counsels given are eminently sane, and a delightful 
feature of the book is its skilful combination of the 
teaching of the mystics with the principles of modern 
psychology. It ought to prove a most helpful guide 
to many who amid the intellectual confusions of 
to-day are by various avenues of approach seeking 
after God. 


Men of Destiny, by Mr. J. R. Coates, B.A. 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. 6d. net), contains a series of very brief 
and impressionist sketches of Biblical characters 
from Moses to John of Patmos. Although written 
with considerable artistic skill they are altogether 
too short and disjointed to be intelligible to any 
save those who are thoroughly familiar with Scrip- 
ture history. In his effort after realism the writer 
introduces much that is fanciful and sentimental. 
It may be doubted whether these attempts, so 
characteristic of our time, to unearth the ‘ hidden 
romance’ of Scripture, however interesting they may 
be, really do anything to promote reverence for the 
Word of God. Especially is it always a daring and 
perilous thing to put words into the lips of Him who 
spake as never man spake. 


The extraordinary interest which has been mani- 
fested in our time in the life and character of St. 
Francis is highly significant. It would seem to 
indicate that his summons to poverty and humility, 
to simplicity and selflessness, is felt as a challenge to 
this materialistic age. At any rate the subject has 
a perennial freshness. The Litile Poor Man of 
Assisi, by Mr. J. O. Dobson, B.A. (S.C.M. ; 3s. 6d. 
net), is a delightful study. The writer tells the 
story of St. Francis with candour, insight, and 
sympathy. He outlines with considerable skill and 
knowledge the political and religious background 
of the period, and sets before us the central figure 
as one devoted, childlike, and altogether lovable. 
Doubtless the writer is correct in saying of St. 
Francis that ‘ in some sense he is an actor, following 
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Christ in a representational manner. There is a 
strong suggestion of the dramatic in his renunciation 
of his father, when he stripped himself before the 
people of Assisi.’ This touches a point of real 
importance as helping to explain the sense of incon- 
gruity which one feels between the spectacular 
poverty of St. Francis and the naturalness of 
Christian discipleship as portrayed in the Gospels. 


A useful discussion on a subject of much interest 
to students of Comparative Religion is presented by 
Mr. Arthur Charles James in his Taboo among the 


How Christ Won Througs. 
JOHN x1. 20-32. 


By THE REVEREND A. J. 


Wuat lay behind this request for an interview we 
are not told; but the emotion it awakened in 
Christ’s mind makes it quite clear that it was 
much more than mere idle curiosity. . Apparently, 
these were big, wistful, hungry souls, who had found 
little to satisfy them in the faith of their boyhood, 
and had turned towards Judaism—they had come 
up to worship, so we read. But that, too, seemed 
failing them. And something they had seen in 
Jesus Christ, some word of His that had carried 
to them on the outskirts of the press, had stormed 
their very hearts. Was not this, they felt, that 
for which they had been seeking so long, really 
found at last! And, being Greeks, instinctively 
they turned to one with a Greek name. Can you 
arrange things for us, sir? they asked. ‘We would 
see Jesus.’ 

And is not that the reason why some of us, at 
least, are here to-day? Are not we, too, trying to 
push our way through the jostle and crowd and 
surge of things to Him? For we know that beside 
Him much that puzzles and confuses us elsewhere 
grows greatly clearer ; that with His eyes upon us, 
somehow we are bigger and better than our natural 
selves; that in His presence God, who in other 
places seems so dim and shadowy and far away, 
and whom our childish minds forget so easily, 
becomes how strangely real, how gloriously near ; 
that Christ’s calm makes our own hot, fretted, 


Ancient Hebrews (University of Pennsylvania, | 
Philadelphia). It carries on the work so brilliantly | 
initiated by the late Professor W. Robertson Smith — 
and continued by Sir J. G. Frazer, It discusses the 
taboo as it operates within the sphere of blood, sex, 
food, sacred persons (for example, king, priest, 
nazirite), and the herem or ban; it also shows how 
in certain cases the taboo may be removed. The | 
cognate questions of cleanness, uncleanness, and | 
holiness also come up for discussion, and the ideas 
governing Hebrew taboo are shown to be similar to | 
those prevailing in other parts of the world. 
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peevish hearts grow cooler, braver, steadier; that — 
His strength helps us also to be strong. We would | 
see Jesus. And, be sure, He is here, not far from 
any one of us, the same wonderful Christ as long — 
ago. And Heis really here! If, for you, the service 
dribbles on tamely and prosaically, with never a 
thrill nor lift in it, push your way to Him for 
yourself, Cry to Him, keep crying, like that blind 
man outside Jericho that ordinary day, like any 
other, when he had tapped his hesitating way as 
usual to the accustomed begging-place, and was 
sitting yonder in the shadow, waiting for the long, 
slow hours to crawl away, till they would come 
to lead him home again ; and suddenly round and 
about him there was the sound of feet, of many feet ; 
and eager folk kept thrusting past him, crowds of | 
them ; and it was told him that the new Prophet, 
whose name was in everybody’s mouth, was there, 
and all the tales that he had heard of Him kept 
tumbling back into his mind,—how the lepers were 
being cleansed, so people said with. confidence, 
and the deaf heard, and the blind—ah, but that 
was impossible, of course, was too good to be true ! 
Yet, who could tell? And with that he was on 
his feet, crying and struggling to get at. Him, 
struggling desperately, madly, yet in vain, for 
they stood close and thrust him back, those callous 
folk who had no need of Christ like his ; crying and 
crying with a piteous, eager voice, though they 


y 
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| 


| turned on him angrily. ‘Hush,’ they said, with 
| their hands up to their strained ears, ‘hush, you 
| can’t get through to Him; and we can’t hear one 
'| word that He is saying with that stupid noise of 


yours.’ But he would not be silenced. This was 
his one chance. Keep you, too, crying. And as 
over all the sluff of so many feet, through all the 
hum and babble of that excited crowd, something of 
it carried to Christ, so now, too, He will stand still, 


_ and look in your direction, asking, ‘ What is that ? 


Bring him to Me.’ And, in a little, you and He 
will be standing together face to face ; you and He 
all alone, as if. there were nobody else in all the 
world ; just you, just He; you with your wants, and 
He with His sufficiency ; you with your silly blunder- 
ing, sinful soul, and He your Saviour. We would 
see Jesus—is that not why we are here >—must see 
Him, because no one else will do. 

But what arrests one in this passage is the emotion 


__ that was awakened in Christ’s mind, the wave upon 


wave of feeling that went surging through His 
very soul. Evidently He felt that this was one of 
the great crises of His life. Yet to you and me it 
looks a commonplace event, an everyday occur- 
rence, a trifle of small moment. Never an hour 
but some desperate folk were bursting in on Him, 
with a hot clamour that He should do this and that 
for them. And yet, when it was told Him, there 
in the street, that a few Greeks would like to talk 
with Him, a marvellous vision instantly rose up 
before His eyes. He saw, it seems, all the dim, 
uncountable masses of the Gentile peoples, every 
individual of them with a sensitive human heart 
that can be hurt, with a frail, stumbling, delicate 
soul, making their way, as best they might, through 
all the difficulties of this dangerous world. And 
were they turning to look to Him for guidance? 
Were these few men the first trickle of a huge 
inrushing tide, with the whole sea behind it? 
Had He been called of God to help and save all 
these ? And with that, already He could see the 
whole world yellow to the harvest, and could hear 
the sound of hurrying multitudes all down the 
centuries, finding their way towards Him. 

That is the difference faith makes ; the richness, 
and the happy excitement, and the glory that it 
gives to life. You and I drift on through the years 
dully enough, because we do not believe in God, 
not really, and so we have no expectation. But 
Jesus did believe in Him, was sure He is alive 
and abroad in the world ; that, therefore, anything 
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may happen any hour. And thus to Him any 
smallest incident was a door opening upon who could 
tell what possibilities! A fisherman offers Him a 
crude inchoate half-faith, and with that He is sure 
that He can found a world-wide Church that will 
defy the powers of evil, aye, and grind them into 
nothingness at last: a dying brigand, paying the 
just penalties of his crimes, gropes towards Him in 
the darkness with the vague hands of a blind man, 
and, founding upon that, Christ dies, quite sure 
that He has won: two or three Gentiles seek an 
interview with Him, and He sees a whole teeming 
world of men and women being saved. . 

And they came true, these dreams. Yes, even 
this impossible one that rose before Him in the 
streets that day, with the thronging people pushing 
past Him. Only a few years, and in the Revela- 
tion John can picture the Christian heavens as a 
vast city, with gates facing north and south and 
east and west, open by night and day. For always 
there is flocking into it a multitude no man can 
number, of every kindred and people and nation 
and tongue. A few years more, and a church Father 
cries exultantly that, like the ripples when a stone 
is cast into a pool, so is the faith eddying out 
and out, out to the very limits of the world. 
‘Why,’ he cries, ‘ even in Britain they have heard 
of it, and are believing!’ Yes, even in Britain we 
too turn to Jesus Christ as our one hope. The 
audacious, insane-looking dream came true. 

And He saw other visions, and dreamed other 
dreams, that wonderful Dreamer. Once on a day 
He came on you ; and, as you passed, He looked at 
you, and paused, and looked again, with that light 
on His face, that eagerness in His eyes, that were 
there when He chanced on Matthew or Zaccheus, 
came to you, and laid His hand on you, and, ‘I can 
make you like Myself,’ He said, ‘can give to you 
My heart, My mind, My ways, can fashion these 
out of that soiled and twisted character of yours. 
I promise it,’ He said. And what if that dream also 
some day should come true? Ah! is it not worth 
striving, praying, hoping for, and that for a whole 
lifetime, if there be any chance at all that, in the 
end, that also may come really true ! 

But, to return to Christ’s emotion, Charles 
Reade points out in one place that it is given us to 
see the heroes of the world only after their minds 
have been made up, and they are moving resolutely 
forward with firm steps, and not when their un- 
certain hearts are hesitatingly feeling their unsure 
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way to a decision, adding as his opinion that, were 
the latter visible to us, they would not seem nearly 
so heroic. I am not sure of that. Nothing even 
in the Gospels helps me more than passages such as 
this in which it is vividly brought home to us that 
our Lord’s triumph was not an instinct, but a virtue ; 
that faith was not automatic to Him, but that every 
time He also had to think out what God’s will for 
Him was, had sometimes to feel-for His Father’s 
hand to help and guide and steady Him in a gross 
darkness in which He Himself could not see at all ; 
that it was our very fight He had to fight, and that 
our. very weapons were His only weapons ; that He 
did all He did, was all He was, just through a 
valiant heart, and a brave trust in God, and a bold 
faith that followed unafraid even where He could 
not understand at all, and the way looked clean 
lost, seemed to have died out among wild bogs and 
boulders. Of all which this here is a notable 
example. 

Our Lord had known when He set out for Jeru- 
salem it might mean doom. And the disciples felt 
that too. ‘Let us also go that we may die with 
him,’ said Thomas; and one loves him for that. 
On their arrival, indeed, there had been a roar of 
noisy welcome in the streets. But Christ was 
not deceived by that. The dry grass had caught 
fire, and for a little it was blazing merrily, but in a 
moment or two it would certainly go out, and 
there be only blackness. The end, He felt, was 
certain. And His mind was disquieted ; was, for 
once, so He says, torn this way and that. Ought 
He to die, and to die now! He was not sure, and 
He felt that He must be sure. Oh yes, be sure! 
Be sure! For the salvation of a whole world 
hangs on Thee, and we have no other hope. If 
this fail, all is lost. Ought He to die, just there, 
just then, without one soul that as yet really 
understood ; with nothing, as it seemed, accom- 
plished; with the work surely not even begun. 
Was it God’s will for Him, could it be, that He should 
throw away His life before the truths for which He 
stood had germinated in some hearts at least— 
even a few, yes, even one—where they could grow 
and sow themselves, and be broadcasted by every 
wind over the world? Ought He! What shall I 
pray? Shall it be ‘Father, save Me from this 
hour?’ Yet is it not that Father who has led Me 
to this hour? Have I not put Myself completely 
in His hands, have I not looked to Him for guidance 
step by step, and He has brought Me here, not, 


surely, that I should shirk this, but because in some > 
way the right road to be followed runs through | 
this dark desolate valley, where the winds scream 
so eerily, and where it seems to end in a dead wall , 
of mountainous rock that nobody can scale? He 
led Me here, and where He leads I follow blindly, | 
making no conditions, holding nothing back. 
‘Father, glorify Thy name; and, for the rest, do | 
with Me what Thou wilt. Here am I, a glad eager | 
oblation offered with all My heart.’ . i 
You too, perhaps, have come to a bare wind- 
swept spot in life, and difficulties crowd in upon~ 
you from all sides: you too stand, like that man © 
in Bunyan, swithering, uncertain, ‘looking this 
way and that,’ not sure there in the dark what you 
should do, why God has brought you there, what it 
all means. The waters ahead look so swollen and 
so rushing, can you be really meant to wade through — 
that ? the road has grown so lonely and so steep, 
can this be really the right path? And what are © 
you doing about it all? Are you bursting in to | 
| 

| 


God with a hot indignant heart, and a babble of 
clamorous protest, telling Him that the thing is 
ridiculous and just won’t do, or with a whimper that 
whines and snivels that it isn’t fair. Or are you 
learning something of the Master’s quiet, and the 
Master’s valorous spirit, and the Master’s hardi- 
hood of faith? Out at the front when death was 
very near, so near that its cold breath blew across 
the heart and set it shuddering, it was not when 
one was at his biggest that that heart kept praying, 
‘Save me.’ No, in one’s higher moments one 
kept asking only ‘ Courage, courage, grant me that, 
dear God, lest the craven part of me master the 
better me ; help me to see this through with honour ; 
courage, courage, and for the rest, ‘ Thy will be ~ 
done.”’ ‘Yes,’ says old Bishop Wilson, ‘ even 
though that be through my own undoing.’ Well, 
what of you and me? Are we growing less fretful, 
less opinionative in the planning of our lives, more 
biddable and like the child Christ wishes us to be, 
that trusts implicitly, and follows without fear ? 
Are we learning that our own foolish hearts are not 
dependable, and that God is: that our insistent 
petitions for what we felt that we must have were 
often utter folly, mercifully and wisely refused ? 
Are we winning as our settled mood this mind of 
Jesus Christ that can trust God even when all 
is very black and not a star is showing? Not 
otherwise can we gain peace of soul and quietness 
of spirit. For be sure we shall not get from life 
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all that we wish from it; be sure that clouds and 
darkness will make some days, some long seasons, 
chill and shivery ; be sure we too will have to face 
things grim to bear and hard to understand. And 
unless we know God well enough to trust Him 
utterly, there will often be fever, and fretting, and 
a moan and heaving of unrest, in our poor frightened, 
flustered hearts. 

Once on a day in France the bonniest of ex- 
periences befell me. I suppose that in the Middle 
Ages they would certainly have said that I saw 
Jesus Christ with my own very eyes. And perhaps 
I did. We had been weeks in that appalling de- 
solation up towards Passchendaele, where there 
was never a blade of grass, nor any tree, only that 
empty, waesome land churned into miles and miles 
of shell-holes, till it looked like some grey tumbling 
sea. And at long last we had gone back to rest ; 
and it seemed heaven, for there were budding 
hedgerows, and a shimmer of green on living trees, 
and grass and flowers, glorious flowers in the first 
splendour of the spring. And one’s dry soul lay 
soaking in greedily the sheer beauty of it all. 
And the next day news came that we were needed 
back in the old place of horror, to be thrown into a 
losing battle. It reached us on a perfect afternoon 
of sunshine; and, with a heart grown hot and 
hard, I had turned down a lovely little lane, with 
a brown burn wimpling beside it, and a lush 
meadow, all brave sheets of golden and of purple 
flowers, on either side. The earth was very beauti- 
ful, and life seemed very sweet, and it was hard to 
go back into the old purgatory and face death 
again. And, with that, through a gap in a hedge 
there came a shepherd laddie tending his flock of 
some two dozen sheep. He was not driving them 
in our rough way with barking dogs. But he 
went first, and they were following him; and if 
one loitered, he called it by name, and it came 
running to him. So they moved on, down the 
Jane, and up a little hill, up to the brow, and over 
it, and so out of my life. And I stood staring 
after them, hearing, as if the words were spoken 
out aloud to me first and me only, ‘ And when he 
putteth forth his sheep, he goeth before them,’ 
turned, and went down the lane to face what was 
to be, with a heart quieted and stilled. Has not 
God led Me here, said Christ: has not He brought 
Me to this hour? And He is a good Shepherd, 
wise and kind and very tender, who makes no 
mistakes. Yea, though I walk through the valley 
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of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for He 
is with me; His rod and His staff, they comfort 
me; and with that He turned towards Calvary, 
unafraid, contented, grateful. If only you and 
I could learn to put ourselves so unreservedly 
into God’s hands—look how it worked in Jesus 
Christ ! 

“I feel,’ wrote Keats, looking across at the hills 
of Scotland, and preparing, he with his frail body, 
to set out on his tramp of some five hundred miles, 
‘I feel as if I were going to a tournament.’ And 
Jesus faced the Cross as if it were a tournament ; 
rode into the lists, this glorious Knight of God, 
with His head up, and steady eyes, and an un- 
daunted heart, and rang His lance in confident 
challenge against all the shields of all the powers 
of evil, certain He could overthrow them. What 
an amazing faith! It seemed so sordid and so 
mean an end, that His brave dreams should fizzle 
out in that squalid wayside scene, there on the 
place of execution ; naked, helpless, despised, with 
that exultant group guffawing up into His face; 
with not one voice raised for Him, with the city 
unconcernedly going about its own affairs, with 
busy people bustling by upon the road and hardly 
bothering to turn their heads. For somebody was 
always being crucified, and it was no affair of 
theirs. The authorities were there to see about 
these things, and doubtless they were right. A 
pitiful last chapter surely! And yet Christ faced 
it, not simply undismayed, but with a shout of 
victory. ‘Now is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out, And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to me,’ Since God Himself is leading Me 
here, it is not for nothing. Here, where He leads 
Me, I can serve Him best. My life may have left 
people unimpressed; My teaching may have 
passed them by; My kindness may have been 
forgotten ; well then, it must be through My death 
it is to come. And, knowing that, I am content 
to die. I have tried everything but die for them ; 
and that too I do gladly. And this will not fail. 
For I, if I be lifted up for them, will win men’s 
hearts. 

You notice, then, it was two things that brought 
Christ through—two things, not one. And if the 
first of them was His huge trust in God, the other 
was the utter faith in man, in you,in me, I know 
men, so He said, know they are big and chivalrous, 
that this will lay compulsion on them, that if they 
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see Me dying for them, they will not be able to 
resist Me, but will have to give their hearts to Me, 
will not be able to keep them away. I know it, 
He said confidently, and died in that happy faith, 
quite sure of victory, because so sure of us. And has 
He overestimated us? Are we meaner than He 
thought ? What about you? Does this thing 
lay compulsion on you, force you to be Christ’s ? 
What would you say to testing it? It is not far, 
only a very little way out of the stir of ordinary 
life ; only a step or two up this small hill; here is 
the place. How is it with you now? Out in the 
world I know we can, and do, forget about it all. 
But here, beside the Cross with Christ’s face 
looking down at you, do you not feel that pull, 
that drawing, that compulsion? Stand here, and 
think it out, and judge yourself, for so Christ bids. 
You are not normal if you can turn upon your heel 
and go your way, unmoved. Yet can you, do 
you? ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by,’ 
nothing at all? Oh! elsewhere it will fade again, 
and our rushed minds will fill with other things, I 
know. But here? Cannot you go the length of 
that most moving line in Shakespeare (Hutton, 
I see, quotes it in his latest book, and it haunts me 
too) in which Othello in his agony looks after 
Desdemona, and cries from his torn, foolish, dis- 
tracted, maddened, breaking heart, ‘ But I do love 
thee, and when I love thee not, chaos is come 
again.’ Cannot you go that length towards Christ ; 
cannot you say to Him that, though you know you 
will forget Him, hurt Him, disappoint Him, break 
His heart, yet you do love Him, and when you love 
Him not, chaos is come again; and life loses 
its meaning and its splendour, and sinks back into 
a stupid business, a dull meaningless affair, petty 
and boring and small. Test yourself: can you ? 
do you? 

Then, that is well. Only our Lord expects 
more from us than a mere gush of cheap emotion. 
I, He says, am not doing anything unique, save 
in degree. This is the universal law of worthy 
living—that if you use life merely on yourself, 
to further your own foolish ends and personal 
interests and private comforts, then you are wasting 
it in a hideous prodigality ; and only if you squander 
it for God and others, throw it away in some 
generous cause, live it out after Christ’s own plan, 
can you have any idea of how rich and glorious 
a thing it can become. If any man will serve Me, 
let him follow Me, says Christ, and sets His face 
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towards Calvary, fully expecting we will follow 
there, never dreaming we shall hesitate. How — 
splendid is His faith in us; and how His trust. 
ennobles us! It can’t be easy, He admits: it 
must mean pulling hard against the current, 
and a long steep climb. But there are two things, 
He declares, that I can promise you with certainty. 
And the first of the two is this, that if a man serve 
Me, him will My Father honour, Only, by that He 
does not mean what lesser spirits mean. In the 
Old Testament, for instance, many even of the 
saints take it for granted that you can judge of a 
man’s spiritual standing by the state of his bank 
book ; and can safely assume that the good mam 
will be rich, and that the rich man must be good ; 
must be, they felt, for God is over all, and will, no 
doubt, shelter and shield and heap His benefits: 
upon His own, and put to shame those who resist 
Him. As an exultant Psalmist sums it up, ‘ Be- 
cause he hath set his love upon me, therefore will 
I deliver him: I will set him on high, because he 
hath known my name.’ Yes, agrees the New 
Testament, and leads us again to that little slope, 
and climbs it, and stands there with awed heart 
in the darkness, and looking up says solemnly, 
Because He hath set His love on Me and known 
My name, I have set Him on high. 

The honour that God offers us is this—that He 
will condescend to use us, lean upon us, call for 
our poor help, give us a real share in His own agony 
and saving of the sinful world. And Christ expects 
that that will, not scare us away, but thrill us, win 
us, lay compulsion on us, draw us irresistibly. 
Such faith has He in you and me. 

And this too I can promise, so He adds, that if 
My servant follow where I am, then he will never 
be alone. Always I shall be there, and never 
shall I ask of him what I Myself have not given ; 
and never will he be where My own footsteps, 
there before him, do not mark the way for him ; 
and always he can count upon My presence and My 
ready help. Always it will be Christ and you to- 
gether, so it seems. But, when you think it out, 
is not that heaven? They are with Christ, we 
say of the redeemed, which is far better. But 
you, too, are to be with Christ, if you are faithful ; 
always to be with Christ. For where I am, there 
shall My servant be; in heaven, it seems, even 
here. For what is heaven? How do you think of 
it? As a snug spot where, this unpleasant tax 
of self-denial that is demanded of us, safely paid 
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and done with, we can loll at our lazy ease, and 
have a good time, doing as we choose at last ? 
Ah, no! For heaven means service, means self- 
sacrifice, is just a settled habit of Christlikeness, 
and living life after God’s plan, the God who never 
thinks about Himself at all, but gives and gives and 
gives till there is nothing that He has not given. 
Are you quite certain that you would like heaven, 
absolutely sure that you would not feel cosier and 
more at home in that comfortable selfishness that 
we call hell? Dare you, as you peer in at it, take 
heaven ? Would you like it? Will you have it ? 
Dare you? ‘If not, abide without, among the 
cattle of the field.’ 
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Yes, let us test ourselves by Christ’s own test 
for us, here, upon Calvary, face to face with the 
hardships He offers us. And how is it with you ? 
Out in the world the madness may return to us, 
and our poor foolish hearts may stray once more. 
But here where we are sane, here where the cloud 
has lifted from us, here where we have come to 
ourselves again, what do you say? Do not your 
arms leap out for Him, and is not your heart drawn 
to Him? Stammering, stuttering, confused, with 
little or no evidence to prove your case, cannot 
you too cry stubbornly, ‘ But I do love Thee, and 
when I love Thee not, chaos is come again.’ 
And it is Thou, Thou, Thou, I choose ! 


The Social Teaching of be ApocrppBal and 
Apocafpptic Books.’ 


By THE REVEREND C. RyDER Situ, D.D., RicHMOND COLLEGE, SURREY. 


(a) Ir is to-day necessary rather to define than 
assert the importance for Christian study of the 
‘ Apocryphal’ and Apocalyptic Books of Judaism. 
It is agreed that they illustrate much in the New 
Testament ; how far were they its forerunners ? 
The writer shares the opinion that, apart perhaps 


from eschatology, this literature hardly does more | 


than illuminate the environment of Jesus. It 
explains His age but not Himself; it accounts for 
the Judaism of the First Christian century, but not 
for its Christianity. Or, to put the opinion in 
another way, while these books show that there 
were ideas which early Christianity shared with 
its age, they leave its originality unexplained. 
The Book of Enoch, for instance, elucidates the 
angelology, demonology, and eschatology of the 
New Testament, but not its doctrine of grace; the 


1 Quotations from books in the ‘ Apocrypha’ of the 
English Bible are from the Revisers’ translation of 
1895; other books are quoted from Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English 
(1913). Books or parts of books whose date is so late 
that they could not have influenced the New Testa- 
ment are not quoted; these are—z Esdras, Baruch 
(except Epistle of Jeremy), the Prayer of Manasses, 
Sibylline Oracles except iii. 46-62 and 97-819 (inter- 
polated), Secrets of Enoch, 2 and 3 Baruch, Pirké 
Aboth except chs. 1 and 2. 


Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs inherit, like 
the New Testament, the morality of the Hebrew 
Bible, but know nothing of the ethical ‘ dynamic’ 
of ‘faith’ ; the Book of Jubilees agrees with Jesus 
where He agreed with the Pharisees, but not where 
He denounced them. Again, it is true that ‘Apoca- 
lyptic’ has examples in the New Testament itself, 
but the Christian Church of history owes little to 
them. They do account for some of its aberra- 
tions, and to-day they are a chief study of some 
of its scholars, but the Christian Creed could be 
fully articulated without them. Their worth is 
that they assert the final sovereignty of God and 
‘the Lamb’ in a unique way, and it is true that 
this way is borrowed from their age, yet the Old 
Testament had already preached the future dominion 
of God, while of the Christian Apocalyptist’s 
peculium—the idea that a triumphant Meekness, 
typified in ‘the Lamb,’ really rules the universe— 
the extra-canonical Jewish books know nothing. 
In general the recent renewal of their study has 
justified once more the Church’s choice of its 
canon. The Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature 
displays the world in which Jesus lived, and ac- 
counts for the Judaism that rejected Him, but it 
leaves Him and the Church He founded unexplained 
still. 
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(b) Even those who contradict this claim when 
made of all distinctively Christian doctrine will 
perhaps admit it, at least when exactly stated, of 
sociology. It would be very easy to show that the 
extra-canonical Jewish books retain many of the 
social doctrines of the Old Testament.t In 
particular they all found upon its great tenet of 
the Lord’s Providence. To prove this they 
might be quoted entire, for, in spite-of their variety, 
an exact examination would bring every one of 
them within the one title of ‘The Past, Present, 
and Future Deliverances of Righteous Israel.’ 
The last words of 3 Maccabees are their burden— 
“Blessed be the deliverer of Israel for ever and 
ever.’ The two poetical books, Sirach and Wisdom, 
seem exceptions, yet they too expound the Provi- 
dence of Righteousness in a more abstract way. 
In them too there is everywhere the assurance of 
the ultimate prosperity of the righteous, and 
always it bases securely, as in the Old Testament, 
on the universal sway of the Lord, ‘ For every 
nation he appointed a ruler; And Israel is the 
Lord’s portion ’ (Sir 172”). 

Again, it would be easy to show from these 
books the development of certain social theories 
that Christianity rejected. Some—‘ Jubilees,’ for 
instance—are particularist ; others—as ‘ Enoch’ 
—foster a ‘ Messianism’ of force ; in others again 
—z Mac. for example—‘ Legalism’ thrives in its 
most distinctive form, ‘Sabbatarianism.’ Just 

1The writer has drawn out these doctrines in his 
The Bible Doctrine of Society in its Historical Evolution 
(Edinburgh, 1920). The following examples of this 
xetention of social ideas may be added to the one 
named above: 

The wicked have no peace at last (En 1028 1038 1052 
etc.). The blessing of peace (t Mac 1411: 18), Jehovah 
rules the whole world, yet Israel is His peculium (3 Mac 
2, Sir 24, Wis 127), The duty of alms (Tob 116 
126 etc.). A portrait of the righteous man (Tob 4). 
The worth and duty of the individual (Tob. passim, 
earlier part of Wis. passim, Sir. passim, esp. 1617-80, 
4 Mac. passim). Wisdom and religion are one (Sir. 
passim, e.g. 19°). Woman the means of home and 
children (Sir 2618 36%, Test. Iss. 2%), Bond-service 
{Sir 33%4-*1 [its severity and its mildness side by side]). 
The rights of the poor (Sir 3418-22), Leisure and toil 
(Sir 38%-3911). Kingship should be a benevolent 
despotism conducted in the fear of God (Letter of 
Aristeas, the ‘ Symposium ’), 

Maldwyn Hughes (Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature, p. 65f.) points out that Sirach is individualist 


and Jubilees national, while the Testaments tend to 
universalism. 


2 In ‘ Wisdom,’ rather on His wisdom. 
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these three theories—‘ Particularism, coercive 
‘Messianism,’ and ‘ Legalism’—were the bétes 
noires of Jesus, and Christianity therefore rejected 
them. Some of the opinions of the contemporaries 
of Jesus do indeed by contrast bring out New 
Testament teaching more clearly. But our chief 
interest is neither with the mere survival of Old 
Testament ideas, nor with the development of 
ideas that the New Testament rejects. Did the 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic books lead upwards 
from Israel to Christ? In regard to the present 
subject this problem takes the form, Did the 
evolution of the Biblical theory of society proceed 
in and through the non-canonical books ? 

(c) Students will not expect this question to be 
answered either by a bald ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ yet the 
answer is almost a bald ‘No.’ It is not possible 
to name any book that surpasses the Old Testament 
as a preparation for the distinctive social teaching 
of the New Testament. Or, to put the same fact 
in another way, there is no sociological subject 
about which the development found in the New 
Testament is anticipated. Here Meekness* and 
its fellow-quality, Forgiveness, would most nearly 
serve the turn, as a few passages quoted below 
(e and f) show, yet they hardly advance at all on 
the Old Testament teaching at its best, nor are 
they representative of the books from which they 
come. While the New Testament, under the influ- 
ence of Jesus’ own life, is steeped in Meekness, the 
extra-canonical books have no more than an 
occasional hint of it. There are the names of 
some other social ideas that were fruitful in Chris- 
tianity, but mere names are barren. Compare, 
for instance, the use made in this literature and in 
the New Testament of the truth that man is made 
in God’s image.* It is the comparison of a seed, 
handled but unsown, with a harvest. Fairweather 
(The Background of the Gospels, p. 31 £.) claims that 
individualism, present indeed in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, yet ‘created for itself definite and fixed 
forms’ only after the Maccabzan revolt. This is 


3 By this is meant the temper of the man who, 
because he loves God with all his heart, loves his 
neighbour as he loves himself, since both are God’s 
children. See The Bible Doctrine of Society, ch. v. 

4 E.g. Sir 171#; Vita Adae et Evae, xiii.—xv., xxxiii., 
xxxvii., xxxix.; Apoc. Mosis, x.—xii.; Wis 22%. Cf. 
The Bible Doctrine of Society, ch.v. There is a hint of 
fruitful thought in the way in which the Book of 
Wisdom ascribes wisdom both to man and God 
(e-g88 755) 
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not consonant with the Old Testament facts (Bible 
Doctrine of Society, chs. iii. and iv.), and no ade- 
quate illustrations of what the statement means 
are given. Further, Fairweather admits that ‘the 
drift of Judaism’ towards individualism was 
“part of a larger movement already traceable in 
the Persian kingdom’ and due to ‘ the loss by so 
many States of their political independence.’ 
Surely both cause and effect began, not with Persia, 
but Assyria. In eschatology there was perhaps 
some ‘accentuation of individualism,’1 yet even 
here Daniel led the way. Again, while Jesus may 
have borrowed the term ‘Son of Man’ from the 
Book of Enoch, His life and teaching gave it a new 
meaning, particularly in social content. ‘Enoch’ 
drew out the obvious in ‘ Daniel’s’ idea, Jesus 
enriched it. The one carved a crocket of the 
vacant niche, the other added the statue. There 
is no other great social doctrine whose Christian 
development owes even so much to the writings 
outside the canon. It is true that ‘ between the 
Testaments ’ monogamy became universal in Israel, 
as in its Greco-Roman environment (E£.R.E. viii. 
433), and that in it womanhood maintained a dis- 
tinctive continence, yet the evidence for the first 
fact is not found in the books now being considered, 
and the second was not a new phenomenon, 

(2) Another possibility remains. New Testa- 
ment social doctrine, owing neither its proper 
temper nor its greater tenets to books outside the 
Bible, might yet borrow some particulars from 
them. This is a much more meagre kind of in- 
debtedness. It is here that the quotation of isolated 
verses is appropriate. A list of texts that seem to 
the writer most striking is added. The passages 
about Meekness properly belong here, for they 
illustrate, not so much the great doctrine itself, as 
some applications of it easily deducible from its 
Old Testament anticipations. On other subjects 
there is less to quote or nothing. Hebrew social 
theory between the Testaments either did not 
grow at all or grew abortively. It is almost im- 
possible that an historical theory should owe nothing 
to its environment, and Christianity’s debt to 
Judaism for its conservation of the Old Testament 
is untold, but it owes Judaic sociology almost 
nothing else. The one sociological excellence of 
the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature is that 
in its every book—indeed in its every line—it 


1 Whecler Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man, 
Da Ga: 


shares with both the Testaments their characteristic 

postulate of God’s ultimate sovereignty in the 

society of man. It taught a Kingdom of God. 
(e) Meekness.— 

Enoch 58—‘ They who are wise shall be humble.’ 

Sir 3!’*—‘ My son, go on with thy business in meek- 
ness; So shalt thou be beloved of an accept- 
able man. The greater thou art, humble 
thyself the more, And thou shalt find favour 
before the Lord.’ 

Test. Gad 6'—‘ Love ye each one his brother, and 
put away hatred from your hearts ; love one 
another in deed, and in word, and in the 
inclination of the soul.’ 

Test. Jos. 18°—‘ If any one seeketh to do evil unto 
you, do well unto him, and pray for him, and 
ye shall be redeemed of the Lord from all 
evil.’ [This passage is not in the Armenian 
version and may be due to Christian influence. ] 

Pirké Aboth 1°—‘ Love work and hate mastery,’ 

Wis 2!°—‘ With outrage and torture let us put 
him to the test, that ye may learn his gentle 
ness.’ 

Wis 1218—‘ Thou, being sovereign over thy strength, 
judgest in gentleness.’ 

(f) Forgiveness — 

Sir 1913-17‘ Reprove a friend; it may be he did 
it not,’ etc. Cf. Mt 1845*, 

Sir 273°-28’—E.g. ‘ Forgive thy neighbour the hurt 
that he hath done thee; And then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thou prayest.’ 

Letter of Aristeas, 208—‘If you understood every- 
thing you would be filled with pity, for God 
also is pitiful.’ Cf. the French proverb, ‘To 
know all is to forgive all.’ 

Test. Gad 6%—‘ Love ye one another from the 
heart, and if a man sin against thee, speak 
peaceably to him, and in thy soul hold not 
guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him,’ 

(g) Marriage— 

Enoch 15%*—As Angels are immortal and spiritual, 
they do not marry. Cf. Mk 12”. 

Zadokite Fragments 7!-7—A passage in praise of 
monogamy and (?) against divorce. 

The Books of Judith and Susanna imply, each in 
its own way, the full personality of woman, 
but this concept had already been reached in 
some Old Testament passages.2 Everywhere 


2 This subject is treated fully in the writer’s volume 
on The Bible Doctrine of Womanhood, 
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else the non-canonical literature treats woman 
altogether as secondary to man. Both Sirach 
and Tobit, for instance, in their frequent 
references to women, always treat them as 
dependents—‘ He that getteth a wife entereth 
upon a possession’ (Sir 3674). Cf. Sir 2618; 
Test. Iss. 23; Pirké Aboth, 1° 2°. 
(h) Miscellaneous.— 

Love to God and to Neighbour united—Test. Iss. 5? 
7°; Test. Dan. 53. 

The fraudulent cannot buy off God with alms— 
Test. Asher 2°, 


Vicarious suffering—Test. Benj. 38: ‘In thee 
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[Joseph] shall be fulfilled the prophecy of 
heaven that a blameless one shall be delivered 
up for lawless men, and a sinless one shall die 
for ungodly men’—a reference to Joseph’s 
lot in Egypt. 4 Mac 6%; Eleazer prays 
before martyrdom—‘ Be merciful unto thy 
people, and let our punishment be a satisfac- 
tion in their behalf. Make my blood their 
purification, and take my soul to ransom their 
souls.’ Cf. 924 1722 (‘a ransom for our nation’s 
sin ’) 

‘Even wealth shall be righteous among men ’— 
Sibylline Oracles ili. 783. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Prayer as the Centra? Probfem of 
Theology. 


It is significant of the growing interest in what 
may be called the subjective aspect of theology 
that so soon after Friedrich Heiler’s Das Gebet this 
very substantial volume on the same subject of 
prayer should appear; and here the problem of 
prayer is discussed as ‘the principle of a revision 
of the theological method.’ The treatment of the 
subject of prayer is here regarded as the crucial 
test of the validity and value of any theological 
system. Although there are over four hundred 
and sixty large, closely printed pages, the book is 


divided into three chapters only, entitled The 


Problem of Prayer in Modern Theology, Prayer 
and Christianity, The Method and the Consequences 
of its Application, but as every chapter has sub- 
divisions, the plan of the work can be easily followed. 
The author himself summarizes the first chapter 
in the following sentences: ‘ The situation is evident. 
Leaving aside the accessory in order to display 
only the essential, it appears that one can best 
characterize it by establishing these four theses: 
I. One knows to-day that the essence of religion is 
prayer. II. Neo-positivism, the most serious actual 
adversary of the Christian religion, thinks of ruining 
religion in ruining the exercise of prayer. III. The 
actual theology seems incapable of sustaining the 


1 Le Probleme de la Priéve, par Fernand Ménégoz, 
Docteur en Theologie (Strasbourg, 1925; 40 fr.). 


attack. IV. It must change its method, must 
reform itself, if it is not to see victory escape it’ 
(p. 2f.). The writers who are charged with the 
attack on prayer are Kant, Feuerbach, Strauss, 
Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and Guyau and Loisy. 
While I agree with the author that the philosophy 
of Kant has a tendency towards irreligion, he seems 
to me to be not altogether just in pressing some 
statements of Kant in proof of the subjective 
character of the postulates of the practical reason 
no less than of the zdeas of the pure reason. There 
is sO massive a solidity about Kant’s belief in the 
categorical imperative that I cannot believe that 
he was or could be sceptical about the postulates. 
In criticising the defence of Christian prayer by 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the Ritschlian school, 
he appears to me to do them less than justice in 
his too rigorous verbal logic; but I shall refer in® 
particular only to Ritschl, with whose theology 1 
am most familiar. I am quite certain that he does 
not apprehend aright the theory of value-judgments, — 
and that he is not justified in denying the objectivity ~ 
for Ritschl and his school of the historical revela- 
tion of God in Christ. Whether his criticism of 
the theology of his fellow-countrymen is fully 
justified or not I do not at present inquire, as I am 
not so much at home in these schools as in the 
Ritschlian,although myself by no means a Ritschlian. 
That prayer does not hold the central position in 
these theological systems which the author claims 
for it may be fully admitted. One may also agree 
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with him that ‘ the future of the Christian religion 
and ... of the world will depend on the attitude 
of thinking Christianity to prayer’ (p. 125 f.). 
Very interesting is the account he gives of the 
“new ways,’ Eucken, Schaeder, Barth, Heim, and 
Scheler. While recognizing that the philosophy 
of Eucken, ‘so rich and so original, has opened to 
theology new ways,’ especially in showing that if 
once man is isolated from God, the object of faith 
cannot be recovered, he holds that it is defective 
in not combating illusionism and in not making 
prayer central (p. 136). The dualism and super- 
naturalism of the systems of Schaeder and Barth, 
while affirming the reality of the Christian revela- 
tion, threaten, he holds, the idea of a universal 
revelation. ‘Extended and more defined on the side 
of the notion of revelation, correlative to that 
of prayer, these systems will furnish the theological 
foundation fit to bear the edifice of every future 
positive doctrine of devotion’ (p. 168). Heim’s 
efforts at reform of the theological method are 
welcomed by the author as tending to give to prayer 
the place it should hold in the theological system. 
Scheler is still more favourably judged, as offering 
a theological synthesis, which will assign to prayer 
its proper place (p. 202). 

In the second chapter the biblical data, and the 
teaching of Luther, are expounded in very full 
detail. The author distinguishes endzmonistic 
and mystical prayer from Christian. In the first 
earthly goods is the object desired ; in the second 
absorption in God; but in the third co-operation 
with the saving will of God. ‘ Christian prayer is 
the cry of a heart which, won by the grace of the 
sovereign God, no longer knows any other joy than 
that of co-operating with this God, and of seeing 
the divine work of salvation triumphing in human 
society’ (p. 211). Space forbids any detailed 
account of the most thorough and careful examina- 
tion of the subject of prayer in the Bible. The 
account of Luther is most sympathetic : ‘ the prayer 
of Luther is the Christian prayer revived in the 
bosom of the Church become spiritually mature’ 
(p. 354). Some words of Luther’s are quoted: 
‘God forbids to men alike to turn aside to the left 
or to the right; doubt and the desire to address 
orders to God are the two rocks to be avoided. To 
be Christian, is simply to follow the straight road 
of faith, confiding in God, without prescribing any- 
thing to God’ (p. 351). 

In the third chapter are shown the consequences 
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of the application of this method of making prayer 
central. Theology must become, not anthropo- 
centric, as it has recently been, but theocentric. 
This ‘ theocentric dogmatics will present faith as a 
free creation of God in man, and “ religious experi- 
ence” as the knowledge man gains of God in knowing 
itself originally seized by Him’ (p. 366). Such a 
dogmatic, ‘ theocentric, and conscious of the import- 
ance of the problem of prayer’ will ‘illumine the 
three serious questions of the essence of religion, of 
the essence of Christianity, and of the absolute value 
of the Christian religion.’ ‘The essence of religion 
is prayer, the reaction of man to the initiative of the 
grace of God’ (p. 369). ‘ All those will have the 
right to lay claim to Christ, and to call themselves 
Christian, in whom lives what is essential in Chris- 
tianity, that is to say, all those who, possessed by 
the revelation of God in Christ, will continue to 
pray as Christ and the apostles prayed’ (p. 396). 
This is the place for the union of all Christians, 
whether professed or not. ‘To conceive Christian- 
ity as par excellence the “ religion of prayer,” there 
is no surer way of justifying its claim to absolute- 


ness’ (p. 413). 


This same method is to be applied to the philo- 
sophy of religion no less than to theology. This is 
concerned with the question of truth; we cannot 
deal with the problem of prayer without raising 
the fundamental issue of the method of epistemology, 
the theory of knowledge. His conclusion here must 
be stated in his own words. ‘ Let the epistemo- 
logy of the future decide even as dogmatics, to 
oppose itself to the current of the paralysing philo- 
sophical reflexion of the 19th century in order to 
establish itself again in the original unity of the 
immanent and the transcendent, and it will not 
delay, unless men are mistaken, to reform its method. 
This reform, in leading it to substitute for the 
Kantian apriorism a kind of new Platonic intuitional- 
ism, will at last allow it to confute the positivist 
illusionism, and to conceive a theory of religious 
knowledge which will bring to light the true nature 
of faith, because it will put into prominence the 
central function of revelation and prayer ’ (p. 441 f.). 
This philosophy of religion must also concern itself 
with man’s vision of the work of God. It must 
here correct the old supernaturalism. ‘If, for 
the eyes of faith, there is a permanent “ miracle ” 
and a hearing of prayer ever renewed, it is not 
because Freedom could come ceaselessly to break 
the iron ring of Necessity ; it is because, on the 
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contrary, the absolute and sovereign Liberty, 
sweetly embracing the whole of things, knows how 
to use and to make co-operate for its ends the 
ensemble of Necessity, the totality of laws physical 
and psychical, without in anything altering their 
profound and mysterious economy’ (p. 450). 
Antinomies and paradoxes for thought there must 
be in the content of Christian faith ; but ‘ the true 
thought is not human thought in its-isolation, it is 
the thought of the man rethinking the world, with 
all, in God’ (p. 458). To sum up the argument 
in a few words, if prayer be made central in religion, 
then theology will be theocentric; subjectivism 
and illusionism will yield to the certainty that the 
object of faith—God—is real. This God—transcend- 
ent and immanent in Nature and in man—savingly 
communes with man, and man co-operates with 
God. God’s answer to prayer is not by any inter- 
ference with the order of Nature, but by an immanent 
activity which makes all subservient to His purpose, 
with which Christian prayer is ever a joyous co- 
operation. There is a wealth of philosophical, 
exegetical, and theological learning in these pages. 
There is not only the force of intellectual capacity, 
but also the fervour of religious conviction. On 
the current of the theological and philosophical 
thought of the day we are under the skilful steering 
of the author borne toward the course that theology 
must follow, if the Christian religion, which holds 
the hope of the world’s salvation, is itself to be saved 
from error and failure. 


In this pamphlet ! of thirty-two pages Dr. Winkler 
discusses in a very condensed argument a basal 
problem for theology. ‘We are on grounds of 
system justified,’ he says, ‘in treating the problem 
of the Spirit as the core problem of systematic 
theology. Considerations of a practical kind, 
which are directed towards the organization of the 
activities of Christian love, and such of a theoretical 
and scientific kind issue together in the same 


1 Das Geistproblem in seiner Bedeutung fur die Prinzi- 
pienfragen der systematischen Theologie dey Gegenwart, 
von Robert Winkler (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1926). 
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result, because the unity of love is rooted in the 
unity of faith’ (p. 6). In a brief historical survey 
he deals with Paul, the Catholic system and 
Mysticism, Luther’s Orthodoxy and Subjectivism 
(Schwarmgeister), Schleiermacher and Karl Barth ; 
the last of these he criticises as isolating God and 
man, and so reducing religion to subjectivity. In 
opposition to such a view he insists that the wvetpa 
is the synthesis of the Divine and the human, in 
recognizing which we are protected against sub- 
jectivism on the one hand, and psychologism on the 
other, both of which lose the Divine in the human ; 
for this synthesis unity is preserved in difference. 
This synthesis has an intelligible content, and this 
content is Christ. ‘The avedua is not merely 
Spirit, but the avedua which bears the concrete 
features of the historical figure Jesus Christ. The 
Lord is the Spirit’ ([2 Co 3}"], p. 25). Winkler, 
however, does not identify the Spirit and Christ. 
‘With the essence of the Christian religion as a 
synthesis, there is given such a Trinity, the subjective 
member of the relation as the Spirit, the objective 
member as God, and the relating member, in which 
the unity of the synthesis is brought about as 
Christ . . . God must, as to His essence, be regarded 
as the triune, and it is exactly faith in Christ 
which leads to trinitarian monotheism’ (p. 25 f.). 
Accordingly eternal truth must be regarded as for 
man in the Spirit based on historical truth. ‘ The 
Word of the Bible and its influence on the believing 
man is that, in which Christ becomes real, incarnate, 
in which to-day the wvedua gains a distinct form ’ 
(p. 29). There is here a closed circle of the objective 
and the subjective, the zvetua as synthesis. The 
Bible arouses faith, and the Bible is the Book of 
books for faith. What is wanted is a phenomeno- 
logical or pneumatic method in theology. In this 
very brief discussion the writer seems to me to raise 
an issue of primary importance; he goes to the 
roots of our theological method. I find myself 
in very cordial agreement with him, and commend 
his argument to the serious consideration of all who 
are interested in these fundamental issues. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 
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In Be 


Wirginifus (Puerisque. 
Give me a shove off, please.! 
‘Tam resolved what I will do.’—Lk 164. 


You know when you are cycling and are tired a bit, 
and the road goes climbing, climbing, uphill all the 
time, how, when you get to the top at last, you give 
one more shove and with that you are off and rattling 
down quite easily at a great pace, no longer fagged 
one bit. Well, every now and then in other things 
too we get to the crest of a brae, and make a new 
start just like that. There comes a birthday, or a 
new term opens ; we shift to another school, or get 
a master that we like, a really decent sort; or 
perhaps it is New Year, and with that we make a 
new beginning, and resolve that we are going to do 
this, and this, and this. Now, if a time like that 
has come to you, what is it that you have made up 
your mind to do? ‘ What’s that? Get Dad to 
give you a motor bike instead of your old push one !” 
Well, that’s an idea certainly! ‘ Plague Mother 
till she lets you sit up half an hour longer. And, 
indeed, she promised that she would, when you got 
a big girl, And everybody now is saying how big 
you have grown, so that it must be time.’ Yes, 
there’s something in that. Only you are telling me 
what you have made up your mind that Dad and 
Mother are to do, but what about you, what are 
you going todo? ‘ What do you mean ?’ you say. 
‘What kind of things?’ Well, I’ll tell you. Ihave 
a great big desk at home, one of the kind that has 
a lid that pulls down and covers everything. Never 
you get a desk like that. And if any one offers 
you one, say politely, ‘Itis very kind, but long, long 
ago I promised my minister I would never use one. 
He said it wouldn’t be good for one.’ And indeed 
it hasn’t been good for me. It makes one so untidy. 
You pile in things till they lie there in heaps, and 
then you just pull down the cover and don’t see it. 
And now and again you open it a little bit, and throw 
in more papers, and more papers, till the mess is 
awful. Many a time I have looked at my desk and 
said, ‘I must tidy that up some day’ ; and now and 
then I got as far as this that, if to-morrow wasn’t 
very busy, I might do it then. But something else 
always turned up, and that desk got worse and worse. 
But it’s done now. It’s beautiful. There isn’t a 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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Study. 


desk in Scotland like it. Every now and then I go 
and have a look at it. I have ranged up the family 
and said to them, ‘ Now that’s how a desk ought to 
be kept, and when you have an office, see that all 
your clerks keep theirs like that.’ And they said, 
‘Very good, Dad, we’ll see to that.’ Which isn’t 
the way they always speak, but the desk has awed 
them too. ‘I know,’ you say, ‘ it’s doing the things 
we always mean to do, yet never start.’ That’s it. 
‘Like getting up in the morning!’ Exactly. We 
always do mean to get up when we’re called, don’t: 
we? It’s really no fun lying on. One has to 
hurry so, and bolt one’s breakfast ; and there are 
rows ; and when one is late, why do things always 
go and get themselves lost somehow ? I don’t know, 
but they do. You laid your cap just here, and 
now when you're in a fidget to be off, it’s gone. It’s 
like that game that Mother plays—Spring-cleaning 
—when everything is hidden cunningly in a new 
place, and any one who can find anything at all the 
first week gets a prize, but no one ever does. Yes, 
getting up, that’s what I mean. ‘Or lessons?” 
Yes, you’ve got it. We always do want to start 
them earlier, and not put off till we are so sleepy we 
can’t think or keep our eyes wide open. But it’s so 
difficult. Some one went and gave you a present 
of a glorious new school story, and on the cover there 
is a fellow sprinting off at rugger. And you and your 
brother have had a row about it. You say the chap 
is in, and he says, ‘No! the back is going to get 
him.’ It’s going to be difficult to start to lessons 
till you’ve had just a peep to find out what really 
happened, and which of you is right. 

No, it’s not easy making a new beginning and 
pulling oneself up. But the great thing is to start. 
It’s like sledging, everything depends on the shove 
off. Some time ago I came on a wee chap making 
little of it. He couldn’t get going, went a few yards 
and stuck, and tried again ; but no, he couldn’t start. 
Yet, when I gave him a shove off, he went down at 
such a pace I was quite nervous lest in the papers. 
next day there might be in big black letters, ‘Sad 
Accident in Aberdeen : Young Sledger crashes to his 
Death.’ But he seems to have got off all right. 
He went down at a great rate once he got under 
way. And what we need is something to give us a 
shove off, and set us really going. 

That’s where a birthday comes in, and a new 
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year, and a fresh school, and a warning from a 
teacher, and a word of encouragement, almost 
anything can do it. A wise man told me the other 
day that there was once a little fellow who gained a 
prize at school, and at the break-up the fine old 
scholar who was presenting the prizes said to him, 
“Now, my lad, here is your book, and remember 
that you got it from a man who once saw Samuel 
Johnson.’ The boy had never heard of Samuel 
Johnson. Have you? But he went home, and 
read about him and got so interested that he read 
more and more and more, everything he could find 
about him, and then about his times, and on and on. 
His name was John Richard Green ; and he became 
one of the best of our historians ; and he said that 
it all started because that old gentleman gave him 
that wee shove off. When you get one, see that you 
take it, and don’t stick any longer. Here’s this new 
term, it’s rather like sitting down to a fresh copy- 
book, isn’t it? The last one was fairly messy by 
the end. It had got pretty blotted and smudged 
and careless. But with a new one, how careful you 
are. Your tongue, sticking out in your earnestness, 
goes round and round, as you carefully form the o’s 
and a’s, and up with the thin up strokes, and down 
with the thick ones coming back. Well, make a 
new start like that. You’ve had a birthday ? Isn’t 
it time to tell yourself that sulks are all very well for 
a kiddie; but you’re too old for that by far, and 
can’t sulk any more? It would be just as babyish 
as for a great huge boy to go about hugging a doll. 
And the very thought of that, and what the other 
chaps would say, makes you go red as fire. And 
yet to sulk is just as awful, really. Or you’ve 
changed to a new school, or you’ve gone up a class, 
or this is a new year ; isn’t it time to say to temper, 
* You and I have got to part; I’ve got too old and 
big to play about with silly things like you? ‘Iam 
resolved what I will do,’ said this man. Well, he 
was a scamp. But in the Psalms there is another, 
no scamp, but a wise man, who says the very same, 
‘ That I will keep thy precepts all, firmly resolved 
am I.’ What about you? Won’t you make up 
your mind to play the game and put away the ugly 
things that shame you, to make a new beginning ? 
And if you’ve tried and tried and never managed, if 
you can’t get going, like that little chap upon his 
sledge, kneel down to-night and tell Jesus Christ, and 
He will give you the send-off you need, really He 
will ; and every time you stick and make a mess of 
it, He will be there to help and push you off once 
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more ; till you are going beautifully, and it is quite 
easy. 


Greensleeves the Grasshopper.’ 
‘Your adversary ... walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour.’—1 P 5%. 


Greensleeves the grasshopper had had a good 
meal, and he thought that the heart of the bed of 


nettles where he was just then would be a good place ~ 


to rest in and have a quiet nap. But just as he was 
dozing and was nearly ready to dream of a place 
where grasshoppers could be happy all day long he - 
heard a small buzzing sound. He cocked up a knee 
to listen, and in a second or two he heard a noise like 
a giant aeroplane. You would not have heard it at 
all, for the noise was made by the wings of a wasp ; 
but then, you haven’t ears in your knees as Green- 
sleeves the grasshopper had. 

‘Oh dear,’ he cried, ‘ here’s trouble again. Just 
as I thought I was safe for a quiet sleep.’ He 
folded up his legs, took a deep breath, and gave one 
big jump just in time. Old Yellow and Black was 
so near to him that Greensleeves just knocked 
against one of his wings, and knocked him out 
of his course. It was the wing in which he had 
had a touch of rheumatism ever since he fell into 
a teacup one day, and he dropped down to the 
ground with a groan and began to rub it very 
gently. 

‘I escaped all right that time,’ said Greensleeves 
to himself. He settled down in a clump of horsetail 
grass and began to fiddle away a scrapy, scratchy 
sort of tune by using his long hind legs as a bow and 
his wing-cases as a violin. It wasn’t very good 
music, so it is not worth while trying to reproduce it. 
But these were the words he was singing in his 
scratchy, scrapy voice : 


If you don’t keep alert, 
You'll be caught. 
You have to learn to jump 
Quick as thought. 
For if you cannot fight, 
You will find this plan just right, 
You must watch out day and night 
Else you’re caught. 


He was just going on to the second verse, which 
is the same as the first, when a ladybird perched on 
the next grass stem. She shut up her wings with a 
click, adjusted her glasses, caught her breath, and 

1 By the Reverend W, J. May, Gosport. 
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remarked, ‘ Now I’m perfectly sure that’s true. I 
was resting just now after a heavy meal of green- 
flies and I must have fallen asleep, for the first thing 
I knew was that I was in a small boy’s hand. I 
know it must have been a small boy’s, it was so 
dirty and sticky.’ She began to lift up her feet one 
by one, ‘I am afraid I shall stick fast here. But it 
was only because I did not keep awake. Will you 
repeat that song, Mr. Greensleeves, please? I 
should like to teach it to my children. They are so 
daring and so careless, and I am sure a moral song 
like that would do them good.’ 

Then she had to stop because she was out of 
breath. Ladybirds always talk like that. once you 
get them talking. But Greensleeves was very 
flattered. He scraped a few scratchy notes so 
as to get the right key, then he started off 
afresh : 

If you don’t keep awake, 
You'll be caught. 


‘ Oh, excuse me,’ he cried, and he jumped so high 
that if you could jump as high according to your 
size you would jump over the trees. Old Yellow 
and Black dropped on the ground with another 
groan because of his rheumatic wing. ‘ Missed him 
again,’ he cried in a very vexed voice. He raised 
his head and listened. He could hear Greensleeves’ 
music, so he could not be far away. Off Yellow and 
Black went again, and once more Greensleeves. had 
to jump ‘ quick as thought.’ It was no use getting 
cross, and it was no good trying to argue. When 
old Yellow and Black was after you, you had to 
move and you had to move quickly. 

Greensleeves was unlucky that time. Instead of 
landing in a grass clump as he had intended to do, he 
landed on a white stone, so you could see him ever 
such a distance off. Before he could get his breath 
there was a big rush and a great row and old Yellow 
and Black was down on top of him. Greensleeves 
managed to dodge, and on the smooth stone the 
wasp couldn’t get a foothold, so Greensleeves jumped 
on to the ground, then picked up his legs, filled his 
air-tubes, gave one big leap and landed in the middle 
ofsome tall ears of corn. He kept very still, listened 
with all his ears, but his enemy seemed to have gone 
off in some different direction, and down there at 
the foot of the wheat-ears he was sure old Yellow 
and Black would never see him. 

He listened quite a long time, then he laughed to 
himself and scraped a few scratchy notes, all out of 
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tune, on his wing-cases, found the right note at last, 
and began once more : 


If you don’t keep awake, 
You'll be caught. 


He did not get any further, for he heard a lady 
calling in a very shrill, musical voice: ‘Keep 
awake if you like. But if you don’t let my babies 
go to sleep you’ll catch something.’ Greensleeves 
had not seen it, but only a few inches away a mother 
lark was trying to hush her babies to sleep. 

‘It’s not even good music,’ she went on, for she 
was very cross, ‘ there’s neither mirth nor melody in 
it. Scrape! Scrape! Scrape!’ 

This was more than Greensleeves could stand, for 
he was really very proud of his music. He jumped 
high over the corn and landed a few inches 
away, where he thought he could fiddle away to his 
heart’s content without disturbing anybody. He 
had scarcely settled down before he heard a heavy 
noise like a stout gentleman climbing a steep hill. 
He turned round quickly and there was a green and 
bronze beetle coming after him, and that was even 
worse than old Black and Yellow, unless you kept 
awake. So off he jumped again and landed in a deep 
ditch all full of thick grass and weeds, where he really 
was safe. In fact, Greensleeves was so safe that he 
invented a second verse to his song that was not 
exactly like the first verse. It went like this : 


There’s some one after you 
All the time, 
Trying to drag you down 
When you climb. 
If you’d win in spite of all, 
Start afresh each time you fall. 
Help comes ev’ry time you call, 
Oh, that’s prime ! 


But when we talk to grown-up folks who don’t 
like interesting things, we say: ‘ Your adversary 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour.’ 


Tbe ESristian Pear. 
ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Heart divided against itself. 
‘ Unite my heart to fear thy name.’—Ps 861}, 


‘Not overcome of evil.’—Ro 1271. 


Preachers saw that in The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde there was a vivid and arresting 
discussion of the old problem of the human heart, 
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and they literally preached the book into fame. 
The hero of the book, Dr. Jekyll, at the time he is 
introduced to the reader, has won name and position 
for himself. He is wealthy, learned, distinguished. 
But the Dr. Jekyll whom the world saw—benevo- 
lent, brilliant, irreproachable—was not all there was 
of him. There was another being within him—evil, 
cruel, sensual, always craving for ugly and debasing 
pleasures. In the course of his scientific researches 
Dr. Jekyll discovered a potion by which he was able 
to give expression to the evil personality within 
him in a separate identity. He became literally a 
changed man, shrunken in figure, deformed in build, 
and of a countenance so sinister as to fill all who 
looked upon it with aversion and disgust. And to 
this changed identity expressive of the evil principle 
within him, he gave the name of Edward Hyde. 
For a time he rejoiced in his discovery, for when the 
craving for sensual pleasure was strong upon him, 
all that he had to do was to change himself into 
Edward Hyde and he was immediately beyond the 
recognition of all his friends, and when he had had 
his fill of such debasing pleasure, all he had to do was 
to resort once more to the potion and he was at 
once transformed back again into Henry Jekyll the 
great scientist, to whose name no breath of slander 
had ever attached itself. At last evil became 
dominant, supreme, irresistible. Edward Hyde— 
the beastly and the vile—mastered and destroyed 
Dr. Jekyll, and not all the potions he could concoct 
could turn him into the genial, gracious gentleman 
of other days. In all of which Robert Louis Steven- 
son is absolutely true to the solemn facts of experi- 
ence. It is at his peril that any man indulges the 
lusts and passions and evil desires that seethe in his 
soul.} 

Round this same fact of experience—divided per- 
sonality—W. J. Locke has woven a short story which 
he calls Pontifex. The hero is a certain Richard 
Westoby—a thoroughly likeable man with strong 
family affections. But his heart was not at peace, 
for he was haunted by a sin of his youth. It was a 
sin that he would hardly admit to himself, and 
eventually, after being shell-shocked in the war, 
he projected the evil into the person of one 
‘Pontifex.’ ‘What he looks like? Well ’—he 
hesitated—‘ he looks very much like me. Same 
build and colouring—ordinary looking fellow.’ It 
became the one object of his life to protect his 
family from this Pontifex. 


1 J. D. Jones, The Gospel of the Sovereignty, 230. 
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And so in the disordered state of his mind the end 
comes. There was the sharp report of a shot and 


crash. ‘“I told you I’d face the music myself. — 
I told you you only had to leave it to me.” — 


He allowed them to pass him. He pointed to the 
hearth-rug. 


‘“ There, thank God, that’s the end of him!” | 
‘They stared. There was nothing on the hearth- | 
rug. Above the chimney-piece hung a shattered | 


mirror.’ 

But the poor disordered personality could stand 
no more. This was the end. 
little cry, clutched at his heart, reeled and fell. 
was dead.’ : 

The case of Richard Westoby is more like our own 
than is that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.. For we 
are not Dr. Jekyll at one time and Mr. Hyde at 
another, we are at one and the same time Richard 
Westoby and Pontifex. This matter of dual per- 
sonality is not only a fact of experience. It is also 
a truth of Holy Scripture. Paul declares in that 
moving seventh of Romans—which is the chapter in 


He 


‘He gave a curious - 


| 
| 


: 
| 
| 


which he discusses in fullest detail this matter of — 


dual personality—that on looking into himself he 
found two opposing principles at work. He found, 
first of all, a law of God in which he delighted after 
the inward man ; but he found also a different law 
in his members which brought him into subjection 
to sin. And between these two there was incessant 
war. ‘For the good which I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I practise.’ 

Our prayer must be, in the words of the Psalmist, 
‘unite my heart.’ Behind that prayer lies the 
recognition that his heart was not one, it was two. 
It was not single, it was double. It is the prayer of 
a man who was conscious of inward strife. It is. 
the prayer of a man who knew there could be 
neither peace nor power for him so long as he had 
a divided heart. Unity is the condition of peace. 
And so he prays for a united heart, a heart made one ; 


and the unity he desires is unity of the right sort-— _ 


unity in the love of what is holy and true and good. 

1. The fact of the divided heart—Look out upon 
the world, and everywhere there is evidence of it. 
It is a world of men of divided hearts. The evil 
principle that fights against the good and disputes 
its rule—the world, the flesh, the law of the members, 
as the New Testament calls it; ‘Mr. Hyde,’ as. 
Stevenson personifies it—takes many a different 
guise. In the case of some it takes the form of love 
of money, Mammon divides the soul with God. 
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That was how the case stood with the rich young 
ruler. And in the case of others, it takes the form 
of love of pleasure. That is how the case stood with 
the Prodigal in the story. 

And even in cases where the pleasures indulged in 
are not in themselves sinful, they are allowed unduly 
to absorb the soul. The prevailing passion for 
amusement is sterilizing the soul for thousands and 
robbing God of His due. In their inordinate devo- 
tion to self-gratification, men encroach even upon 
the quiet of the Sabbath, and Sunday golf, Sunday 
tennis, Sunday motoring, Sunday bridge are be- 
coming increasingly common. They cannot entirely 
stifle their aspirations after God, but these other 
and baser affections enter in and divide the heart 
and dwarf and mar the life. 

The ‘ divided heart ’—we all suffer from it. No 
heart amongst us all is absolutely single, entirely 
devoted to God. ‘ There is none that doeth good, no 
not one.’ 

2. The effects of the divided heart—There is first 
the truth, that is almost a truism, that a divided 
heart means an unhappy heart. The condition of 
perfect happiness is a perfectly united heart. That 
is the secret of Heaven’s bliss. Every trace of evil, 
every root of bitterness, has been taken out of the 
heart of the saints, they have ‘ washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb’; 
they are what we can only aspire to be down here, 
‘ever, only, all for God,’ and as a result they have 
‘fulness of joy.’ 

And we can believe that if it were possible for a 
man to become completely devoted to the love of 
evil, some sort of peace (even though it were the 
peace of desolation) might be his possession too. 
But, as a matter of fact, no man ever does become 
entirely evil. He cannot forget the good. He 
may try to stifle conscience, but occasionally Mr. 
Recorder, as Bunyan puts it, will awake and call 
back to remembrance better things. Here you 
really have the secret of the misery and discontent 
of those who live a worldly life. It is a common- 
place that that life brings no happiness. 

In the second place, a divided heart means an 
ineffective life. ‘Out of the heart,’ said our Lord, 
“are the issues of life’ ; but when the heart itself is 
divided and discordant, the life that issues from it 
cannot, in the nature of things, be strong, vigorous, 
positive, aggressive. 

The Bible type of the man of divided heart is 
Reuben. He had good emotions and impulses, but 
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a weak will. He was all on the side of good at one 
moment, and then allowed himself to be swept 
into evil the next. And so Reuben became a thing 
of contempt and scorn. ‘ Unstable as water,’ said 
his dying father about him, ‘thou shalt not excel.’ 
‘He that doubteth, says the New Testament 
Apostle in a stern and almost menacing passage, ‘ is 
like the surge of the sea, driven by the wind and 
tossed.’ Like the surge of the sea, like the leaf of 
autumn—at the mercy of every gust : light, trivial, 
impotent, ineffective. There may be room for the 
‘cross-bench mind’ in politics—there is absolutely 
no room for the ‘ cross-bench’ character in morals. 
To count on the side of right we must be entirely 
devoted to the right. The men who have done 
things, the men who have left their mark on the 
world, the men who have counted for righteousness, 
were men of single mind and definite purpose. 
‘This one thing I do,’ said the Apostle. 

And yet, once again, a divided heart 1s unworthy of 
our God. Our God is a great God, and He is God 
alone. He is, moreover, as the Old Testament puts 
it, a jealous God. Listen to the sweeping and un- 
compromising claim He makes: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.’ Some men try to put God off with their 
affections. Their sensibilities are easily touched ; 
their emotions readily respond to the religious 
appeal. And some try to put God off with a sort of 
intellectual assent. They profess the great Christian 
doctrines. They give God their ‘minds.’ But God 
demands not only the emotions and the mind, but 
the will as well. He asks to be served with the 
‘strength.’ Emotion and creed must be translated 
into life. And He asks to be served with all of these 
various parts of human nature. All the heart, all 
the soul, all the mind, all the strength have to be 
offered to Him. 

3. The secret of the united heart—lIt is only in the 
fear of God we can really unite the heart. We 
cannot unite the heart in the service of sin. The 
Divine that is in it will always be in a state of protest 
and rebellion. And we cannot entirely get rid of 
the Divine out of the soul. It is the Divine that 
makes the soul. It is in its very fabric and essence. 
We would have to destroy the soul itself before we 
could get rid of the Divine element in it. And the 
result is, we can never unite the soul in the service 
of self and sin. But we can unite the heart in the 
fear and love of God. The soul is eternally and 
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But the soul is not necessarily 
and eternally sinful. Sin is an intrusion in the soul. 
It came in against the will of God. We cannot 
get rid of God, but, blessed be God, we can get rid 
of sin. The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin. The only chance of a 
united heart, therefore, is in the fear and love of God. 

And now we have this second thought, that the 
gracious power of our Lord can unite the most 
divided heart. Locke’s story ends on a note of 
tragedy, but Stevenson’s is still more tragic. For 
there the conflict between the two personalities 
ends in the complete triumph of evil. 

When we turn to the seventh of Romans we read 
of another and far happier ending. Paul knew the 
misery of a divided and distracted heart! ‘Who 
shall deliver me,’ he cries, ‘from the body of this 
death?’ And then he answers his own question 
with something like a shout of triumph: ‘Thanks 
tbe to God, through Jesus Christ our Lord!’ Jesus 
had done that for Paul. He had helped him to 
éonquer his sin, to get rid of his sin. He had brought 
peace to his soul by ‘ uniting his heart to fear God’s 
name.’ 


essentially Divine. 


Mind and soul, according well, 
Shall make one music as before—but vaster ! 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


‘Looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto 
him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened.’—Mk 74, 

From the borders of Tyre and Sidon unto the Sea 
of Galilee, right across the country, our Lord went, 
and wheresoever He went He found people who had 
need of Him, and whosoever asked His help found 
it. Human helplessness and need pressed on Him 
wheresoever He went, and appealed to His com- 
passion. Not merely to His compassion, but to His 
helpfulness. So, when they bring to Him one that 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, our 
Lord listened to them as they besought Him to lay 
His hand on him. This man could not hear what 
his fellows said. That gateway of knowledge was 
shut. Nor could he communicate to his fellows 
anything of what he felt, thought, and desired. 
Such a maimed life appealed to our Lord. ‘ And 
he took him aside from the multitude privately, and 
put his fingers into his ears, and he spat, and 
touched his tongue.’ 

It is the further action in healing the man that 
we shall consider ‘ Looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
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and said, Be opened ’—as it shows us not only 
Christ’s methods of redeeming men, but how we 
must imitate Him if our service is to be the channel 
of His power. 

1. First, then, note the Christ that prays. 
the deed of power, you mark that word of descrip- 
tion, ‘ He looked up to heaven.’ The glance and 
thought passed in a moment, yet in the chain of 


action it was a vital link. You stand in the engine- | 


room of an ironclad waiting for the signal to go 
ahead, and at the sharp ring of the telegraph the 


man beside you touches a handle, scarcely distin-- 
guishable in the array of screws and levers; but — 


the movement has liberated mighty forces, and im- 
mediately great pistons begin to quiver, and monster 
shafts to revolve, and the huge vessel goes forging 
out tosea. That movement, slight yet so effectual, 


is prayer. It was so even in Christ’s life. His — 


concord with the Divine will being absolute, prayer 
gave Him control of infinite energies, and He used 
them to realize the great wise purposes of redemp- 
tion, and fill the empty lives of men. 

The habitual dependence of Jesus Christ on 
prayer is clear in every line of the Gospels. It was 
His custom, as we know, in the loneliness of His life, 
to retire from all other fellowship and to spend the 
night alone with God. But here it was a swift up- 
ward look and a swift answer, nor was He alone when 
He breathed this prayer. There was the patient 
standing a yard off, with his listless, bewildered 
face, and a crowd of onlookers edging always nearer. 


And it was from close beside men, with the multitude - 


pressing round, that Christ lifted up His heart to 
the Father, and took from Him power to do His 
blessed work. Time is not of the essence of com- 
munion. It may be hours, it may be in a flash ; 
the essential thing is that there be communion. It 
is a strange idea that prayer is to be kept for brief, 
strictly fenced-off periods of the day ; and that a 
stray petition which finds its way into working 
hours is no better than a trespasser, out of bounds 
and out of place. In that there is very little wisdom. 
Would you treat an intimate friend like that, giving 
him one spell of conversation before breakfast and 
another after supper, but in the interval declining 
once to open your lips? And if you would not, 
who is a friend like God or can come so near? In 
an instant, wherever you are, threading your way 
along the’street, or talking in the family circle, you 
may pass from the world into the sanctuary, and, 
like Jesus, be alone with God. Temptation can do 


Before 


{ 
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_ very little harm to the man who has mastered that 
_ secret. 

_ 2, Again, note the Christ that pities. ‘ Looking up 
_ to heaven, he sighed.’ One knows instinctively the 
feeling which wrung that sigh from Him. It was 
compassion—compassion ‘for a frail, darkened, 
broken human life. He felt the pathos of things ; 
the deep insights of love revealed to Him the neglect 
and emptiness and pain of this man’s history, for in 
that age such as he had a cruel lot. Here moved 
the edge of the dark shadow cast by the suffering 
that engulfs the world on every side, and in the back- 
ground hung the darker shadow still of sin. So 
now, like that other day by the graveside of Lazarus 
in Bethany, Jesus felt overwhelmingly the pitiful 
estate of man’s weakness, and the hostile power of 
the wasting foes that prey on life. Beside the tomb 
of His dead friend, Jesus had thought on all these 
things and wept ; and in pity, now, He sighed. 

Does it not prove how much the healing ministry 
cost the Lord? It meant a ceaseless spending of 
the treasures of His soul. 

The practical maxim that emerges here is plain. 
Express it as you may, it comes to this, that com- 
passion is an unconditional prerequisite of spiritual 
helpfulness. There must be something in the worker 
for God’s Kingdom—preacher, evangelist, visitor, 
keeper of the night-refuge—akin to the pity that 
from all eternity throbbed in the heart of Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus touched this deaf and dumb man, and how 
deep often is the significance of a touch. It is the 
symbol of brotherhood, love, companionship ; it 
throws a bridge from soul to soul, and across there 
troop messages of sympathy and kind affection. 
Friendship is begun when man has touched man, for 
through that electric contact the sense goes thrilling 
of frank good-will and a kindred mind. 

In touching this man do we not see, in a parable, 
just what Jesus did for all the world? When He 
came from the heights of glory into the temptations 
and sorrows of our life, it was in order that He might 
be very near us. He touched us, that He might 
grasp our fallen manhood and lift it up. Nothing 
less than contact with the lost would serve. All the 
wonder of the Incarnation is, as in a figure, wrapped 
and enveloped in that one simple act—He touched 
him. 

It is a simple act ; yet is it not one that men are 
often curiously reluctant to do for one another ? 
Very little efficacy or attraction resides in the philan- 
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thropy, or even the evangelism, that stands a good 
way off and addresses the hearer from the safe 
distance of holier beings. The zeal that is copious 
in good advice, but would be alarmed or shocked at 
the idea of personal contact with the fallen, is not 
that which devotion to Jesus Christ kindles, or which 
takes His life for model. There is but one way to 
help those who need help: to stand at their side, 
and get hold of their hand, and look into their 
eyes with unaffected goodwill. The touch is the- 
secret of the cure. 

3. Lastly, note the Christ that commands. ‘He 
saith unto him, Be opened.’ Is not this the differ- 
ence between our sympathy and Christ’s ; ours is 
but a hope and longing, His can save? And He 
knew it well; nay, it was the sovereign conscious- 
ness of power to speak the liberating word that made 
His pity, for all its intensity, so calm. The mastery 
of things was His. Is there anything in history 
even faintly resembling the attitude of Jesus Christ 
to human need. Mark, it is not the attitude of 
inquiry ; He does not ask questions; the extent, 
the malignity of the disease are all known before one 
word is spoken. It is still less the attitude of sug- 
gestion ; no tentative, cautious diagnosis is offered, 
no conjecture, no easy promise that if one remedy 
fail, some other will be tried. Rather it is the 
attitude of conscious royal command, that utters the 
very voice of God, and knows that failure is the one 
thing that cannot be. The word of Christ is a word 
creative and infallible. 

Now that is Christ’s prerogative still ; for Him to 
speak and to do are always one. And he says to His 
followers : All power is given unto Me ; go ye there- 
fore. Like Him we may gain power by prayer, like 
Him we may pity the sinful and touch the needy, 
like Him we may speak the word of Divine power 
over guilt and woe. Remember it is the service He 
appointed us. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press towards the mark.’—Ph 3)* 14, 


1. The religious use of memory.—In one sharp and 
decisive sentence we are shown how the Christian 
man deals with the legacy of his past. St. Paul is 
writing to people who seem to have been priding 
themselves upon what life had already given them. 

1H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God's Plan, 186. 
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They were thinking and speaking as though they 
had attained everything of value and nothing lay 
beyond for them to win. That was the subtle 
peril of their past experience. Its very greatness 
was in danger of robbing their future of opportunity. 

Here is the figure of a great man confronted with 
that spirit. St. Paul also has great experiences 
behind him on which memory loves to dwell. If 
the Philippians are tempted to live in the past, he 
has more reason still. But he will not. Life is a 
race in which the tension is never relaxed—a contest 
in which the backward glance cannot bring the 
prize. He will not count himself to have appre- 
hended. The race is not over. He will not think 
of the steps that have been taken because of the 
course which has yet to be covered. ‘One thing I 
do,’ he says, and the note of decision and finality is 
in his words, ‘ One thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind—and stretching forward like the 
runner to the things which are before, I press toward 
the mark.’ You see the force of the figure—the 
forward bent body of the runner—every muscle 
strained to reach the goal—the mind intent on what 
is in front—nothing in his thoughts which would 
hinder or distract him in the effort which has yet to 
be made. 

The phrase ‘forgetting the things which are 
behind ’ has an increasing wonder when we think of 
the man who wrote it, and some of the things in his 
past experience which he seems willing to forget. 
It is easy to be understood that St. Paul was not only 
willing, but even anxious, to forget some of the things 
which memory recalled. How often, for example, 
must the memory of Stephen’s face have haunted 
him, and the thought of his own part in that tragedy 
burdened his mind. Must not the great Apostle 
have doubted again and again his fitness for his 
work, just because of the memory of what happened 
onthat one day? Itis not wonderful that he should 
want to forget that. But it is wonderful that he 
should make no distinction between things like that 
and some of his other experiences. 

How, for example, should he ever want to forget 
the day on the road to Damascus—the day that 
changed his whole life? There were other things 
of a like nature also—for this letter to the Philip- 
pians was probably the last letter he wrote—it was 
the work of an old man with the best part of his 
life behind him. And yet here he is nearing the 
end, determined to forget the past in his concentra- 
tion upon the future. It is a wonderful picture— 
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faith transforming the natural retrospect of old age | 


into confident and youthful anticipation ! 
But we must not misunderstand the meaning of 


the phrase. The word ‘forget ’ does not mean that | 
St. Paul wanted to wipe the past out of mind al- | 
To erase the past in that complete sense | 
would be to lose all causes of thankfulness—all sense 
And | 


together. 


of gratitude at the wonder of God’s ways. 
that is certainly not the spirit of these words, or of 
the man who wrote them. 

We know well enough from his letters that St. 


Paul looked back-over his life and marvelled at the © | 


miracle of God’s grace, which in spite of everything 
had accepted him, and found a work for him to do. 
For all his victories he gave continued thanks. 
From all his defeats he extracted the deepest 
message. ‘I thank my God,’ he says in one of his 
letters, ‘ I thank my God who has always caused me 
to triumph in Christ.’ Even in seeming defeat Paul 
discovered spiritual victory, and he did not forget 
to give thanks for what the world would call his 
weakness. The man who wrote to others, ‘in 
everything give thanks,’ practised what he preached. 

The memory of the past overwhelmed his soul 
with thankfulness to the God who had led him and 
used him in such wondrous ways. To him forget- 
ting the past did not imply the thankless spirit. 
He never looked back, save to look up. But his 
resolve to forget what had been was part of a deter- 
mination not to rest or relax any effort. He would 
find room for no memory of failure which left depres- 
sion in its train, nor for the remembrance of victories 
which might unduly exalt. His should be the tense 
mind of the athlete, with eyes and thought fixed on 
the goal. And in that resolve St. Paul is the type 
and illustration of the Christian spirit with the past 
behind and the future in front. 

This is God’s will for every child of His—that men 
should forget the past and stretch forward towards 
the mark. God wishes no child of His to go through 
life with the backward look. Whatever the past 
may have been—it is not God’s will that it should 
hinder us. There are souls which cannot help 
recalling memories of downfall. And in con- 
sequence they are depressed. Sometimes it is 
worse than that. The fall may have left so deep a 
mark on the soul that it seems as if nothing can 
wipe it out. There are many lives that long above 
all things to be able to say, ‘I will forget the things 
which are behind.’ That word cannot be said of 
ourselves, but it can be said by every life which 
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lays hold of God’s promises of forgiveness and 
restoration. It is not His will that one of His 
children should be held in bondage to the past. 
For the very first of His dealings with the soul is to 
set it free. 

But if past failure has its perils, past victory has 
even more. And the gravity of this danger lies in 
the fact that, while every man must long to escape 
from the thought of defeat, few wish to be free 
from the memories of triumph and success. Yet it 
is equally necessary in the interest of the future. 
This is the danger which we can see overtaking men, 
both individually and collectively. How often do 
we discover in human life a growth in spirit up to a 
certain point, till success smothers it, and an idle 
contentment takes its place. We find it easy to 
be content with conformity to the average. Mea- 
suring ourselves by our fellows we find little reason 
for criticism and heart-searching. How few of us 
are in this attitude of straining forward depicted by 
St. Paul! We have become the victims of the past 
and we have the warrant of the Gospels for saying 
that such a state is the gravest into which any soul 
can fall. It was the self-satisfied, with whom our 
Lord could do nothing. Before Christ can do His 
work in any life its contentment has to be shaken, 
and if that is a danger which belongs to individual 
men it is surely evident enough in communities. 

The day of peril for states and nations lies not in 
the strenuous times when their gloryisin the making, 
but in the season of peace which follows. If no 
man can afford to live upon his past, no nation can 
take that course with impunity. Then it is that 
contentment with its kindred evils creeps into the 
spirit of a people and decay and decline set in. 

As with men and nations, so with churches—life 
is bound up with the forward step, and the eyes on 
the distant goal. The past may be a help if it is 
remembered so as to draw from it inspiration for 
present opportunity. It can only be a hindrance if 
it leads to a glorying which spends all its energy 
in speech. All the glory of past days increases the 
responsibility of those on whom such an inheritance 
descends. Well did St. Paul speak of ‘a weight of 
glory,’ for all glory is a burden to be carried by those 
who claim a share in its lustre. 

2. The splendour of the goal—Our hearts are 
filled with praise as we think of the years that have 
passed, and all that they have witnessed—at great 
and hallowed names, at tasks accomplished, and 
victories achieved. We are thankful also for God’s 
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continued goodness to us—at every quiet evidence 
that His Spirit is still with us, and His blessing upon 
our work. But in the midst of such memories we 
need to remind ourselves that the God to whom we 
look in gratitude summons us forward. He has new 
tasks for us to do. There are conquests yet to be 
made. ‘I follow after—I press toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ + ; 

‘I remember,’ says Dr. Jowett,2 ‘I was once 
appointed to preach at Saddleworth. It was a 
“supply” on our college list. I stayed with an old 
farmer. After the afternoon service I put up at his 
house until the time of the evening train. And the 
darkness fell ; and the quiet day turned to a very 
stormy night, and soon the rutty roads were living 
streams. When the time for my train was getting 
near my friend gave me a farm lantern,“ just to help 
you to see where you are going, and to keep you out 
o’ the ditch!” Well, that was something, but he 
added something that made it better. “Do you see 
that glimmer of light yonder?” ‘No, where ?” 
And then he trained my eyes to catch a far-off gleam 
that looked miles away. ‘‘ That is Saddleworth 
Station ; make for that!” The two things gave me 
what I needed. The old, worn lamp gave me light 
for my feet, and each step became clear, and that 
glimmer of the distant scene gave me cheer and 
appointed the course of my journey.’ 

And this surely is something like what the Apostle 
Paul had upon the way of his troubled and stormy 
life. There was always something shining through 
the gloom and confusion, even ‘the mark of the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 
His imagination was always lit up with the splendour 
of the goal. His eyes were never empty of light. 
The goal was never separated from his steps. It 
inspired every step he took. 

And so the Apostle followed on to the next step 
because of the continued inspiration he found in the 
goal. He drew reserves from the distance and they 
gave spring and buoyancy to his feet. Indeed, it 
may be said that he took the very next step in a 
sort of association with the final step. The ultimate 
was wedded to the immediate. He practised walk- 
ing in the golden streets even while his feet were 
still on the flinty roads. That is the wonderful ; 
thing about God’s shining goals. They come out to 
meet you. They are like the mysterious island in 


1S, M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 110. 
2 Life in the Heights, 172. 
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‘ Peter Pan ’—we go out to seek the island, and we 
discover that the island is out seeking us. 

And one further word about the ministry of the 
goal. It is the feeling for the distant that so often 
reveals what the next step is to be. We discipline 
and refine our sense of the immediate by our fellow- 
ship with that which is faraway. Our eyes acquire 
a keenness and we discover an increased power of 
discernment. And so there is something profitable 
in star gazing! It strengthens the eyes for the 
nearer tasks. It is more than likely that we shall 
increase our common sense by enlarging our spiritual 
sense, and that our immediate duties will become 
clear in the light of the ultimate vision. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation ; 
and she besought him that he would cast forth the 
devil out of her daughter.’-—Mk 76. 


The two companion pictures of Jacob at Peniel 
and of this woman on the borders of Tyre and Sidon 
represent the same spiritual theme from two different 
standpoints. In both, the central figure is that of 
wrestling, overcoming faith; in both, the Divine 
Spirit humanizes Himself, in order to make the 
human more divine. ‘ Now,’ says Samuel Ruther- 
ford, who gave a whole book to the treatment of 
this narrative—‘ now, though there be no passions, 
as there are no infirmities in God, yet the flower, the 
blossom, the excellency of all these are infinitely in 
God: He striketh, and trieth, and yet pitieth.’ 
At Peniel, there is ‘ the likeness of the hands of a 
man ’ under the wings ; and so here, God in carrying 
out the counsel of His own will, takes something of 
man’s way to do it. 

We hold out our hands to God, and say, ‘ What we 
want, what we cry for, is the good gift.” And God 
replies, ‘I cannot place the good gift except in fit 
hands.’ Jacob wrestled for the blessing and Name : 
the Heavenly Visitor wrought to produce in Jacob 
a better heart to receive the blessing, a finer spirit to 
discern the Name. And the same patient discipline 
appears in this kindred incident. We cannot for a 
moment think of Christ as merely posing when He at 
first refused, and used harsh language ; nor was it a 
mere ‘trial’ of faith. Christ met an exceptional 
soul ; untutored, it is true, but brave and keen: to 
have given at once would have been like much of our 
modern charity—a donation to save trouble. 

1. She cried to Him as David’s son, ‘ Have mercy 
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on me, O Lord, thou son of David.’ From her lips 
that phrase was either meaningless—a mere catch- 
phrase—or else, if she meant it, it spoilt her case. 
If He really was no more than the son of David—an 
‘Israelitish Messiah,’ pure and simple—then He 
could have no gift for her. If He did give her any- 
thing, it must be, as it were, surreptitiously, going 
behind His proper exercise of His Messiahship. 


Now Christ cannot allow any one to receive a gift — | 


from Him with a feeling that justice has been 
winked at in order that he might receive the gift. — 
All His gifts are open: He forgives and saves ‘in 
the presence of the angels of God.’ 

‘He answered her not a word.’ Happily, while 
His silence continued, the disciples made the right 


answer—brusquely enough, it is true, but still right | 


—to her request. If there is no other ground for 
her plea than that which she has insinuated, away 
she must go, unblest. 

What made it harder was that there was a strong 
element of truth at the root of their petition. ‘Send 
her away: for she crieth after us,’ He took them 
back to that truth—‘ I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of Israel.’ If so, she must be sent away, 
must she not? We feel sure that Christ was as 
anxious to give as she was to ask: but to Him 
she and the gift were too precious to be spoilt in the 
transaction. 

2. Who can say what glimmerings of clearer light 
trembled in the windows of her soul when she ‘ came 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me’? She 
calls Him no longer ‘ Son of David,’ but ‘ Lord ’—as 
though her little ship, denied admission to the secure 
harbour, would now trust the large sea, The develop- 
ment of the incident proves that she used it con- 
siderately ; she was quick to correct herself, and 
open her mind to something in His face that helped 
her ; but it would be unnatural to conclude that she 
had in one brief moment rid herself of all her limita- 
tions. She still dragged her anchor. ‘It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to 
dogs.’ ‘ Not meet’—how much is explained in that 
one word. We may paraphrase thus: ‘ You came 
to me, looking upon me as the Jewish Deliverer ; 
to My people you know what you are ; and lest you 
should have forgotten, you have been reminded of 
it by the request of these disciples of Mine, to send 
you away, and save them from being worried by 
you ; you cry for help in a conflict of dawning light 
and old darkness: can I, even yet, take the 
children’s bread, and cast it to the little dogs? Is 
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it meet ? would it appear a beautiful deed—beauti- 
fully just ?’ 

‘Truth, Lord ’—she replies, still clinging to the 
new term—‘ yet the dogs,’ the little dogs, ‘ eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their master’s table.’ 
She makes a claim upon Israel: the table is theirs, 
but so, too, are the dogs: ‘Their master’s table.’ 
And surely, the Lord of Israel will not ill-treat or 
deny mercy to the meanest of Israel’s own property ! 
Whatever we are, are we not Thine ? 

She has wrestled, and overcome. She has risen 
to the height of the gift ; and even in her reward 
there is an inner prize: ‘ Be it unto thee, even as 
thou wilt.’ 

3. She carries her gift away, not as something 
outside, but as a very portion of her own soul. Her 
faith must continue to operate, her will abide in 
touch with her Lord’s. She found, when she went 
home, ‘the devil gone out,’ it is true; but her 
daughter exhausted and ‘laid upon the bed.’ So 
her faith must still support her, and initiate her 
child into the ways of the Kingdom. How often, 
during the days and weeks that followed, must she 
have felt the tremor and the thrill of those great 
words—‘ even as thou wilt.’ Her faith must be 
living, her will alert, to protect her home and keep 
alight on her hearth the flame of joy. 

4. This, therefore, seems to be, not a mood of 
Jesus, but a method of God, more strikingly illus- 
trated than usual, but still one with His whole way. 
The Christ who sat over against the treasury, and 
‘ beheld how the people cast money ’ in, beholds also 
‘how’ we receive. He is more concerned for our 
spirit in receiving, while we are more concerned for 
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the gift we hope to receive. When we ask, ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread,’ Christ does not allow 
us to pause there; we must proceed—‘ And for- 
give. Then again, lest we should think that 
forgiveness comes with the asking whatever our 
state may be, He teaches us to say, ‘ Forgive us, as 
we forgive.’ He that receives from Him must rise 
to the height of the gift, whatever may be the cost. 

5. The trial varies with the value of the gift 
expected, and with the natural endowment of the 
soul. When our Lord exclaimed, ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith,’ He explained the whole incident. 
Here was faith worth teaching : it would have been 
spiritually criminal to send such faith away with 
paltry reward, or even with a great reward if it did 
not include faith’s own culture and employment. 

Prayer means much to God ; more than we know, 
more than we can think. ‘ Prayer is, to God, wor- 
ship ; to us, often, it is but a servant, upon mere 
necessity, sent on a business.’ In this, too, the 
Divine Spirit humanizes Himself ; ‘as a father will 
cause his child say over again what he even heard 
him say, because he delighteth to hear him speak.’ 

If this be, not a mood of Jesus, but a method of 
God, it helps us to discern the same truth in still 
vaster issues. If the receiving soul must be raised 
to the height of the gift, we can understand how 
forgiveness, how redemption becomes ours only 
‘through his blood’ (Eph 17). In forgiving, God 
must stand at the height of His love; in being 
forgiven, the sinner, too, must rise to the height of 
the gift. The Cross measures that height for God 
and for man.t 

1H. E. Lewis in Women of the Bible, 183. 


‘He descended info Hel.’ 


By THE REVEREND BucHANAN BLAKE, D.D., GLAscow. 


TuEsE words are found in the final form of the 
Apostle’s Creed, and they are generally explained by 
the phrase, ‘He descended into the state of the 
dead.’ They do not appear in the oldest Roman 
form of the Creed, but were in use in the Aquileian 
Church. The early Church was concerned to main- 
tain that, as Christ was a true man, He actually 
passed through all that death means. Hence, 
against a false docetic view of the humanity of our 


Lord, there was inserted in the Creed the article, 
‘He was buried.’ In the other form the phrase 
was, ‘ He descended into Hell, and this was held 
to be another way of declaring His death and burial. 
In the final form of the Creed both forms of expres- 
sion are used. Thus we read, ‘ He was crucified, 
dead, and buried. He descended into Hell.’ As 
attention is now being given to the importance of 
having a simple creed on which all the Churches 
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may unite, we would look at this particular article, 
“He descended into Hell,’ around which so much 
discussion has gathered, that so the thought under- 
lying it may, as far as possible, be expressed in 
harmony with Christ’s teaching. 

We must first of all recall the common beliefs 
concerning the state of the dead, which were current 
at the time of Christ, and which to a large extent 
coloured the way in which the teaching of Jesus 
was set forth in the New Testament records. And 
then in the next place we must endeavour to under- 
stand that teaching in all its newness and purity. 

There has always been a protest against the view 
that death was the end of the life of man, for he 
was believed to be immortal. It is true that there 
was no clear or distinct conception of the state into 
which the soul or spirit passed, when it left the 
body. Among the Jews it was regarded as being 
gathered to the fathers, or later as passing into 
Abraham’s bosom. The place of sojourn was called 
Sheol or the Underworld by the Jews, and Hades 
or the world of Shades by the Greeks. In Egypt, 
and indeed elsewhere, it was believed that the 
spirit would return some day to the earthly state, 
and hence every care was taken of the body by 
preserving the expression of the face, embalming 
the various parts, and making suitable provision 
for all possible wants, when the spirit should come 
back. In the old pyramid texts death is not men- 
tioned, and the indomitable assurance is expressed 
that the Pharaohs lived, as, for example, ‘ Thou 
livest ! Raise thee up, O thou king Pepi! Thou 
diest not!’ Everywhere, however, the state of the 
dead was viewed as dark and gloomy in the extreme. 

In the Old Testament there is a definite shrinking 
from death, and a supreme dread of entering the 
dismal regions of Sheol. The highest joy of life 
was found by the true saint of God alone in fellow- 
ship with Him. He saw in death a cessation of all 
that he valued most, and when in trouble or sickness 
he prayed for deliverance or healing. Thus in 
Hezekiah’s Psalm of thanks for restoration to health, 
we find him saying, ‘ Sheol cannot praise thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee: they that go down to the 
pit cannot hope for thy truth’ (Is 3818), By three 
Hebrew words the state of the dead is here described. 
In several of the Psalms (16, 116, 118) the psalmist 
rejoices in the prospect of prolonged life, so that 
he may continue to enjoy his loved fellowship with 
God. He is not to die and be handed over to Sheol, 
but to live on and declare the works of God in the 
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land of the living. So precious is the life of His 
servant in God’s sight that he is delivered from 
death, and sees the path of life here, with the glad 
sense that realizing the presence of God he has 
fulness of joy, and receives here and now from 
God’s right hand those pleasures which last for 
evermore. Through life he will be guided by the 
counsel of God, and crowned with blessing all the 
way (Ps 73”). 

In the Book of Daniel and the later apocalyptic — 
writers we find visions of a great day, when God will — 
suddenly appear to vindicate His Name by deliver- 
ing His people, destroying the wicked, and ushering 
in the glorious Messianic age with its millennial 
felicities on this earth. The hope was entertained 


that, as in Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones, there — | 


would be a national resurrection, when the dry 
bones would under the breath of God stand up an 
exceeding great army, and those who slept in the 
dust would awake and share the new glories. 
Speculation was rife about the state of departed 
spirits, and in Enoch’s apocalypse they are regarded 
as in prison (r P 3°). For the time fellowship 
between God and the departed had ceased, and 
there was no certainty as to the way in which it 
might be restored. The hope of resurrection sur- 
vived, but in Christ’s time there was a cleavage of 
opinion among the leaders, for ‘the Sadducees say 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; 
but the Pharisees confess both’ (Ac 238). 

The question at issue was submitted to the 
judgment of Christ (Mk 1218), and He took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to throw a flood of light 
upon the state into which the saints of the Old 
Testament had passed at death. He told the 
Sadducees that they erred because they did not 
‘know the scriptures, nor the power of God.’ For 
when God was spoken of as the God of the patriarchs 
He was ‘ the God not of the dead, but of the living.’ 
He thus clearly taught that, instead of the saints 
losing their fellowship with God, which they had 
enjoyed only at best in a limited measure on earth, 
they had passed into the presence of God, where they 
continued all that fellowship in the highest degree. 
It was a mistake to think of them in gloomy Sheol. 
They were sitting in the kingdom of heaven as its 
true possessors, while those who thought themselves 
‘the children of the kingdom’ were in the outer 
darkness (Mt 814). 

In a more positive and direct way Christ taught 
men the true nature of life. To have life was to 
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know God, and thus increasing fellowship with 
Him. And this was everlasting life, for once begun 
it could never have an end. Hence Jesus said, 
“He that believeth on me hath everlasting life’ 
(Jn 64’). And again, ‘He that believeth on me 
shall never die’ (112°), But this was new teaching, 
for as yet the disciples had no conception of such 
a life immortal, a life that was unaffected by death, 
and that would only pass through death into a 
higher fulness. 

Thus, when Christ was speaking about rising 
again, the reply was that this would be at the last 
day. Yet He had said nothing about a last day. 
On the contrary He had said, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.’ The moment of death to Him was 
man’s last day, ‘ the time of his departure ’ (2 Ti 4°). 
But so firm was the belief in a resurrection at the 
last day, that there were added four times to 
Christ’s great words about rising again in John’s 
Gospel (659 4° 44. 54) ‘at the last day.’ This was 
indeed alien to His teaching, and an intrusion of 
apocalyptic thought into the record of His teaching. 
With the idea of resurrection at the last day was 
associated that of the final judgment. But in 
Christ’s mind the judgment day did not mean some 
far-off distant assize, but a judgment now going on, 
in which the issues of life were being faced and 
cleared up (Jn 12°). 

In this distinct way Christ was teaching that 
“believers do at their death immediately pass into 
glory.’ This was clearly the meaning of the words 
to the penitent thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.’ For to Christ Paradise was no 
division of Sheol, but His Father’s House (Lk 23%, 
Jn 14). This thought that in the moment of death 
the believer passes at once from earth to heaven 
was indeed a new thought. It was the abolishing 
of death, and the bringing of ‘ life and immortality 
to light’ by Christ through His gospel. It was the 
delivering of men who all their lifetime had ‘ been 
subject to bondage through the fear of death’ 
(2 Ti 17°, Heb 2!°). The fear of Sheol, the dread of 
an interrupted fellowship with God, all this was now 
removed. Death was no longer the ‘ king of terrors.’ 
The existence of a gloomy state of the dead, in 
which the soul had to remain waiting for its union 
with the body, even for a brief season, had been 
disclaimed by Christ, and the believer could welcome 
the hour of his departure from earth, in that his 
work here was done, and that he would be received 
at once into a higher service, where in more perfect 
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conditions he might carry on and complete his work 
for God. 

Christ had spoken about coming again, and His 
words had been interpreted in the light of the 
current view that the Messiah would in some 
glorious way usher in the Kingdom. This great 
spectacular appearing was associated with Christ in 
the hope of the first generation of believers. They 
looked for some splendid second coming, some ‘glori- 
ous appearing of the great God, and our Saviour.’ 
He had meant to comfort their hearts which had 
been saddened by the prospect of His leaving 
them by telling them that He would come again. 
But at first they had no idea of His immediate 
coming. How, it was asked, could He manifest 
Himself to His own, and not unto the world ? 
And He answered that He would come to them in 
a far higher and better way than they had ever 
known, so that they might know Him after the 
spirit, and not after the flesh. All this they had to 
learn as yet. The great words of St. Peter were 
to be used, ‘ Whom not having seen, ye love; and 
in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory’ 
(2:Co. 5%; Ju 1422aeP 16). 

Christ spoke of His absence from His disciples 
lasting but for a short time. ‘ A little while, and ye 
shall not see me: and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me. Your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy. I go unto the Father’ (Jn 161* 8), 

But the death on the Cross was a supreme crisis, 
‘ the hour and the power of darkness.’ The shepherd 
had been smitten, and ‘ the sheep of the flock were 
scattered abroad.’ All the hopes of the disciples 
were shattered. To the last they had dreamed of 
the kingdom being restored to Israel by their 
Master. To-day, they said sadly, is the third day 
(Ac 18, Lk 2474). This interval of three days was 
the current one for a brief passing grief (Hos 6+). 
Had the disciples only understood their Lord, and 
the interpretation He had put upon the function of 
the Messiah, and the way in which He was through 
suffering to bring in the kingdom for which they 
were longing, how differently it would have fared 
with them in this crisis! They might have welcomed 
His death, and realized that from what was once 
the cross of shame He was now ascending as from 
a royal throne to His Father. He would have then 
come to them, nay, He never would have been absent 
from them. But because of their wrong thoughts, 
and their great grief, their eyes were closed. 
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Thus in the experience of the disciples the sorrow 
of the ‘little while’ had to be endured. The 
Crucifixion occurred on Friday afternoon, and, as 
it was the preparation for the Feast, the body of 
Christ was taken down from the Cross, and hurriedly 
buried. Nothing more could be done by loving 
hands till the dawn of the first day. At the earliest 
opportunity the devoted women took their precious 
ointments to the tomb. Did they think that He 
was in the grave? If so, were they not seeking the 
living among the dead ? For He was not there, ah ! 
had never been there! But, as Mary lingers near, 
she sees her Risen Lord, and He speaks to her. He 
had appeared to her to assure her that He was not 
dead, that He Himself never had died, but had 
only left His body, when He breathed His last. 
Then, as St. Paul tells us, the Lord appeared to 
individuals, then to groups, and last of all to 
himself, so that the conviction became as real and 
as deep as any ever could be that the Lord had 
indeed risen, and on this as on a rock foundation 
the Church was founded, Again and again the 
Lord appeared to Stephen, and to Paul. What a 
supreme vision the seer of Patmos had when he was 
in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and saw his Risen 
Lord, who said to him, ‘ I am the first and the last ! 
I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold ! 
I am alive for evermore.’ And have we not the 
living presence of Christ with His Church in the 
words, ‘Lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world’? This is the faith of the 
Church, and from her ever living, exalted, and 
glorified Head she draws all her inspiration and 
strength for service (Ac 7°® 2311 2723, Rev 133, 
Mt 287°), 

At the end of the forty days, filled so full as they 
were with the most indisputable evidence of the 
fact that Christ was risen, the Apostles, once so 
weak and so tossed about with wrong views, were 
now emboldened in a new strength and with clear 
conviction to speak in the Name of their Lord 
and under the mighty influence of the outpoured 
promised Spirit in the most public manner to 
inaugurate the Church on the Day of Pentecost. 
In accordance with the illustration used by Christ 
Himself the seed with its living germ had been cast 
into the ground, and out of what had seemed death, 
for the life germ could not die, there had sprung 
much fruit, The putting of the Lord on the Cross 
was not an end, but only a beginning to His power. 
He showed Himself the possessor of a life that death 
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could not touch. In the power of this endless life 
He ascended to His Father, and entered in once for 
all into the Holy of Holies, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. ‘After he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, he sat down on the right 
hand of God’ (Heb 9! 101). As the disciples 
recalled His words they knew their meaning in the 
light of their new experiences, and reading the 
Old Testament with glad hearts and New Testament 
eyes they were assured that their Lord could not be 
holden of death, but was exalted to His Father’s 
side. It was not for Him any more than for His 
saints to enter the grave. His exaltation from the 
Cross was His ascension. From that moment His 
Spirit was being poured forth, but could not be 
received until minds were ready to understand and 
receive. Only when the disciples accepted the 
teaching of their Master could He bless them. 

In the writings of the Apostle Paul we find the 
spiritual. experiences, through which believers pass 
when they accept Christ, described as dying with 
Him, being buried with Him, rising again with 
Him, and sitting together with Him in the heaven- 
lies. But he also held firmly to the truth of a 
real resurrection rightly viewed and understood 
when the departing spirit is unclothed by the flesh, 
and is clothed upon by our house from heaven, that 
‘building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens’ (2 Co 5}:#). While the 
spirit thus is clothed upon, it is not by the body 
which we lay in the grave, for we are told that that 
is not the body ‘ which shall be’ (x Co 158”). For 
at death ‘we look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change the body of our lowly state 
that it may be fashioned like unto the body of his 
glory, according to the working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things unto himself’ (Ph 3?). 

In this way we would seek to free our minds from 
the influence of the current apocalyptic forms of 
thought which were current in the time of Christ, 
and which so often affected the statement of His 
teaching in the New Testament records, and pre- 
vented the reception of the new thoughts of Christ. 
In the same way we would seek to eliminate those 
speculations which were intended to explain some 
of the difficulties left as a legacy from Jewish 
apocalyptic, or Rabbinic exegesis. The result will 
be the omission from the Creed altogether of an 
imaginary descent of our Lord into Hell or the 
estate of the dead, and a truer appreciation of His 
teaching as to life and immortality. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


ob xapu. 


‘Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little. —Lk 747, R.V. 


THIs verse is well known for its difficulty, and the 
straits to which it has reduced exegetes and com- 
mentators. As an illustration I may refer to the 
paper headed ‘ Forgiveness to Love,’ in Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Hours of Thought. As commonly inter- 
preted, it confronts us with a violent non sequitur, as 
the culmination of a carefully developed argument, 
the object of which has been to show that the rich 
gift of the ‘ woman which was in the city, a sinner,’ 
was to be accounted for by the rich love in her 
heart, and to offer to Simon the explanation of the 
presence of that love. 

From v.* to v.** the argument proceeds step by 
step, beginning with the parable of the Two Debtors, 
and Simon’s answer, ‘ He (will love most) to whom 
the lender forgave the most,’ and continuing with the 
elaboration of the contrast between the casual 
neglectfulness of Simon’s hospitality, and the over- 
flowing attentiveness of the sinful woman. And 
at this point, when all is in order for the climax, 
‘Her love, as shown in its fruits, is great, because 
her forgiveness has been great ; but your cavalier 
offhandness is the natural fruit of a heart con- 
scious of no forgiveness for which to be thankful’ ; 
we meet with the unexpected declaration, ‘ Where- 
fore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much.’ 

And it is this inversion, followed strangely enough 
by the second half of the expected declaration re- 
garding Simon with its logical sequence un-inverted, 
‘but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little,’ that constitutes the crux of the passage. 
And I ask, Is the inversion Christ’s, or is it 
ours ? 

I believe it is ours, and I have often wondered if 
the solution of the difficulty does not lie in the 
phrase of xdpw. That expression seems to be 
translated unvaryingly ‘ Wherefore’ ; but ‘ where- 
fore’ suggests the logical conclusion for which we 
seek in vain here. And I ask, Why should not 
of xdépw be rendered ‘ Because’? We should then 
have, ‘ Because, I say unto thee, her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, [therefore] she loved much ; 


but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ 
The logical sequence is perfect. 

I am not able to produce an exact counterpart of 
this use of ob xépw=‘ because,’ but its unfamiliarity 
in a causal sense may be the explanation of the 
difficulty which was felt, and may have been re- 
sponsible for the transposition of od ydpw and A€éyw 
go. in the first half of the sentence and possibly 
the change of «ai into dr in the second half, 
although dr as it stands is not impossible. I 
should restore the Greek as follows: Aé€yw cou, 
ov xdpw adewvTat ai duaptiat adris at woAdAal, dre 
(‘that, or kal, ‘verily’) qyarnce mort’ & 8é 
dXtyor, K.T.A. 

Can od yap =‘ because’ be justified ? I would 
refer to that not uncommon use of av? dv= 
‘because’ in Lk 17°, Ac 1278, 2 Th 21°, as well as 
in Ps 108 (109)!®, x K 1111, and to the like use of 
ov eivexey =‘ because,’ a Lucan example of which is 
found in Lk 418 (R.V. margin, ‘ wherefore ’), while in 
the Greek O.T. it appears in Gn 18° 3876, Nu 101, 
In Gn 223, it occurs in a sentence of strikingly 
similar form, kar’ éuavtod dmoca, A€yer Kupwos, ob 
eivexev éewoinoas . .. , ei pny edAoyav edtrAOyHow oe, 
while in Nu 14%, we find of eivexey dweotpagyte... , 
Kat ovK éotar Kupuos év bpiv. 

The analogous use of ob ydépu = xépuy Tod Ore would 
appear to be very natural in the present context to 
represent ‘in acknowledgment of the fact that,’ 
cf. v.48 (6 7d wAciov éxapioaro), and might well be 
employed to arrest attention when introducing the 
clause containing the culmination of the argument, 
which began with ‘ Which of them therefore will 
love him most ?’ 

It will be objected that this treatment of ob xdpu 
compels us to postulate a textual corruption. Such 
corruption might have been caused by an early 
endeavour to adjust the sense to od xdpw= 
‘wherefore.’ And I would rather postulate an 
early corruption of the text (perhaps from kai 
nydanoey mokvd, cf. Nu 14%%) than weaken the 
emphasis by a mere rearrangement of the words, 
such as either 0 ydépw ddéwvtar. . . , A€yw cou Ore 
qydanoe, or Aéyw cor Sti, ob Xap apéwvtar . . . , 
nyarycev. 

The words Aé€yw oo. give vigorous emphasis to 
ob xépw, ‘I say unto thee, Because her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, verily (kai apodotic) she 
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-loved much; but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.’ 

When Christ has thus laid bare for Simon the 
spiritual cause of his own indifference and the 
woman’s fervour, he turns to her and reveals her 
to herself, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven.’ Now she knows 
why she loves and why she had been impelled to 
offer her tribute. Christ has appealed to her ; 
Christ has drawn her out of herself. She has 
responded to His drawing ; her faith has saved her, 
enabling her to take forgiveness. Her faith (v.*°), 
not her love. The sequence is Christ, faith, forgive- 
ness, love, offering, and this sequence is reflected 
truly in S. J. Stone’s lines: 


Naught can I bring, dear Lord, for all I owe, 
Yet let my full heart what it can bestow ; 
Like Mary’s gift let my devotion prove, 
Forgiven greatly, how I greatly love. 


Joun DUBLIN: 
The Palace, Dublin. 


Sa SS 


“Tempted Bim’ (Luke x. 25). 


With all becoming deference one sometimes 
wonders why this A.V. rendering is not corrected 
in the R.V. By rendering éxreipd{wy, ‘ tempting,’ 
is not injustice done to the student of the law who 
here appears on the sacred page ?_ There is nothing 
to show that he was not an honest seeker after 
truth—harbouring no carping critical design . to 
put Jesus into a difficulty, but really desirous to 
have a practical matter very near to his heart 


Entre 


SOME TOPICS. 


Ow1ne to the General Strike the proofs of the June 
issue were not read as usual, and some printers’ 
errors escaped notice. The only one which may 
not be obvious occurs in the review of Canon 
Sell’s commentary on Exodus aud Numbers, 
where ‘ironical’ was inadvertently printed for 
“jrenical.’ 
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submitted to test by a teacher who, he had reason 
to believe, could help him. So, ought not the 
rendering to be something like this—wishing a 
thorough test from Him, or, simply, testing Him ? 
One observes with interest that ‘The American 
Bible Union’ version of the N.T. is sound on the 
subject, having ‘testing’ in the margin—though 
evidently not strong enough to make it part of the 
text. P. THOMSON. 


Dunning. 
—E 


Eeclestasticus iv. 26. 


Be not ashamed to make confession of thy sins ; 
And force not the current of the river. 


Our A.V. leaves this passage a mystery, and shows 
no clue as to the connexion of the second line with 
the first. The Septuagint as usual shows the way, 
for py Budlov must mean ‘use no violence.’ 
Now we come within sight of a fairly obvious 
proverb as to playing with torrents. But Henry V. 
gives the clue in surprising completeness : 

Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 

Never came reformation in a flood, 


With such a heady currance, scouring faults. 
... As in this King. 


Returning now to Jesus the Son of Sirach we can 
see what he means: ‘ Be not ashamed to make 
confession of thy sins; and tamper not with the 
current, but let it scour thee clean.’ 

A few lines before, the Greek reads: ‘ Wisdom 
exalteth her sons unto herself” Our R.V. leaves out 
the ‘ unto herself.’ BERNARD G. HALL. 

Knutsford. 


Qous. 


The Notice-Board. 


We have just finished reading—and with apprecia- 
tion—Mr. Percy C. Pegler’s collection of Essays, 
Wheat and Some Chaff (Sharp ; 3s. 6d. net). Some 
of the essays we had read before, but the first one on 
‘ The Theology of Mr. Punch’ we must have missed. 

‘There was a page of little pictures in Punch. 
the other day that moved my family to great 
mirth, and when merriment had served its turnand 
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prepared my way, they were very interested and 
slightly shocked when I said, “ Yes, it is very 
funny, but can’t you see that that is exactly the 
gospel?” It was just such a page of pictures as 
would have delighted our Lord, who, after all, 
drew pictures Himself. 

‘Let me describe that thought-provoking page. 
First you saw a motorist with an expression of 
ineffable contempt upon his face, passing an R.A.C. 
warning notice which politely requested him to 
“Please drive slowly through Little Spudding.” 
Then you saw him driving through Little Spudding, 
not slowly at all. He just missed capsizing the 
vicar, who was emerging from the church. The 
dogs of Little Spudding leapt right and left, and the 
hens barely escaped with their lives from beneath 
the wheels of that car of Juggernaut. Then at the 
end of Little Spudding that reckless son of Nimshi 
found himself confronted by another notice- 
board, which said in large letters, ‘‘ Thank You.” 
Such confidence and courtesy broke his heart, and 
for some moments he was shown sitting beneath 
that gentle and subtle rebuke. That his sorrow 
was of that godly sort that leadeth to repentance, 
there is no doubt, for in the next picture he is 
shown turning his car round. Like the Psalmist 
of old who thought on his ways and turned his feet, 
that motorist changed his mind and his direction, 
He made his way back in broken-hearted penitence 
to the beginning of Little Spudding and drove 
through Little Spudding again. This time, he 
never even disturbed the dog taking its afternoon 
nap in the Little Spudding High Street, and the 
village hen forbore to gather her chickens. under- 
neath her protecting wing. Finally, that re- 
pentant motorist arrived a second time at the 
board that had made a new man of him. This 
time he felt its “‘ Thank You ” had been deserved.’ 


The Kingdom. 


Mr. John Gordon Jameson, B.A., LL.B., who has 
just published a small book, The Bringer of the Good 
News (Nisbet ; 38. 6d. net), is not a professional 
theologian. He is indeed a barrister-at-law. The 
book consists of three essays, of which the first is 
on the style of Jesus. But as the theme inspires 
and determines the style, and the style takes its 
form and colour from the theme, he begins with 
the idea which underlies all the teaching of Jesus. 

‘The vision of the Kingdom is the clue to a 
striking feature of the style of Jesus—the incessant 
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and astounding paradoxes that are always on His 
lips.’ ‘ The Kingdom is the world as God sees it ; 
looked at from the impersonal, the divine point 
of view. It involves a new idea of human rela- 
tions, a new idea of the ends of living, and of the 
values of life. 

‘The world of the common man—call him John 
Smith—is not centred in God, but in John Smith. 
His world is not a harmony in God, but a discord 
of separate human atoms, the important atom 
being John Smith. His main interests are the 
private interests of Smith—Smith’s ease, security, 
wealth, pleasure, or career. Again, the people in 
the world have their value assessed chiefly by the 
way they affect Smith. If they approve of Smith 
and are good to him, their value is a high one; 
if they are bad to him, dislike, or despise him, their 
value in the Smith world is low. In short, the 
world of the common man revolves not round God, 
but round the common man’s own narrow, ex- 
clusive self. The doctrine of the Kingdom accord- 
ingly turns the world upside down, or rather right 
side up ; it puts life on a new pivot.’ 


Humour in the Style of Jesus. 


Mr. Jameson tells us that a few years ago he 
passed through a great experience. He acquired 
the faculty of reading the Gospels exactly as he 
would read any other literary compositions, that 
is, with the same amount of interest, intelligence, 
and imagination, the same impressionability, the 
same desire to find the meaning, and catch the 
drift. He was struck, among other things, with 
various qualities in the style of Jesus, and he deals 
with three of them—humour, imagination, and 
simplicity—not because they are the most im- 
portant, but because they have been most 
neglected. Of Jesus’ humour he gives a number 
of illustrations. Take, for example, the illustra- 
tions in the Beatitude chapter of turning the 
other cheek, and giving the cloak. These words 
of Jesus are not to be read, he reminds us, as one 
reads an Act of Parliament. ‘If any man shall 
sue you at the law and take away your coat, let 
him have your cloak also.’ This sentence takes 
us into the tailoring habits of ancient Palestine. 
‘In these sunny lands of the Levant two garments 
were sufficient for man’s needs. The under one 
was the Chiton—translated coat—a close-fitting 
tunic reaching just short of the knee, and having 
holes for the neck and arms. The upper was the 
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Himation—translated cloak—a long, loose, tri- 
angular piece of cloth—a plaid or toga—which 
was wound under the right arm, and thrown over 
the left shoulder.’ When we remember that most 
Jews possessed only those two garments, the 
drollery of the illustration is apparent. Or, 
again, the picture of the Pharisee ‘ ‘‘ coughing 
up a fly and gulping down a camel” was surely 
meant to be amusing. “ Brother, let me take that 
speck out of your eye”; “look,” is the reply, 
“‘you’ve got a splinter in your own ; you’d better 
take the splinter out of your own eye, and then 
you'll see clearly to take the speck out of your 
brother’s.” Is there not a play of whimsical 
fancy about this, and a score of others? . 
And what a perfect little drama we have in the 
Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican praying 
in the Temple—how pointed the sarcasm. “I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are.” ’ 

‘ At best the Gospel records can have preserved 
only the ghost of the humour of Jesus. For humour 
is the most volatile element of speech. How little 
of it can survive report and translation! But 
enough remains to give us some idea of the charm 
of Jesus’ conversation. ‘They all marvelled at his 
charming words,” we are told in Luke iv. 22. The 
word in the authorised version is ‘‘ gracious ”’ ; 
but the original Greek means “ graceful,” “ win- 
some,” “ charming.” ’ 


AS TEXT. 
Acts 14”. 


Professor W. M. Calder of Manchester University 
and Mr. W. H. Buckler of Baltimore, U.S.A., have 
been working in Asia Minor under the auspices 
of the American Society for Archeological Re- 
search. Professor Calder has written an account 
in the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ of their latest find 
in the Valley of Lystra—the article has been 
noticed at some length in ‘ Public Opinion.’ 

‘The Valley of Lystra,’ he writes, ‘has at last 
given up its choicest secret. Our expedition 
has opened its season’s work with the discovery 
that the gods Zeus and Hermes (the Jupiter and 
Mercurius of the fourteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles), with whom the Lycaonians of 
Lystra most unaccountably identified the Apostles 
Barnabas and Paul nineteen hundred years ago, 
were, in fact, the two gods to whom the Lyca- 
onians of Lystra were accustomed to pray. 
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‘“ The gods are come down to us in the likeness" 
of men. And they called Barnabas, Zeus; and 


Paul, Hermes, because he was the chief speaker.” 


The writer of Acts, or some early reviser, has — 
been at pains to explain why Paul was given the — 
subordinate position ; for to the Greeks and Romans _ 


Hermes was the messenger of Zeus. Paul was 
called Hermes ‘‘ because he was the chief speaker.” 


Not, observe, because he had just performed a ~ 


miracle of healing; the obvious god with whom 


to identify him in that aspect would have been 


Asklepios, or, in Asia Minor, Apollo. 

‘The puzzle why the character of Hermes, 
who was not a healing god, was given to Paul is 
only part of the larger puzzle—why did the natives 


of Lystra identify Paul and Barnabas with that i 


particular pair of gods ?_ This is a question of local 
religious history to which the literature of Greek 
religion can give no satisfying answer. 

‘On the morning of May 13, Buckler and I 
were invited to inspect a “‘ written stone ”’ in the 
courtyard of a house in Kavak. We were shown a 
limestone altar, 22 inches high, inscribed in Greek. 
The inscription was defaced and worn, and the altar 
was broken at the top ; but a single glance sufficed 
to show that the altar was an ex voto dedication to 
a god. While I got the camera ready, my com- 
panions had deciphered the concluding words, “ and 
to Hermes, a vow.” We scanned the remainder of. 
the inscription in some excitement, and we secured 
the following text: ‘So and so and his brothers 
to the god who hearkens to prayer and to. . 
to Hermes, a vow.” 
is lost, and so is the name of the second god. 
Either it was Zeus (whose name, in the dative, 
exactly fills the gap), or Zeus is to be understood 
in the “‘ Epekoos,” the god who listens to prayer. 

‘So now we know that the Lycaonian inhabitants 
of the Lystra valley itself associated Hermes with 
the supreme god in their local cult.’ 

‘ The last object shown us before we left Kavak 
for the site of Lystra provides a quaint footnote 
to our first discovery. It was a small bronze 
figure of Hermes, bearing the caduceus over his 
left shoulder. Perched beside his right foot was 
an eagle, the bird of Zeus.’ 
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